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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 
R®s xINALD A. C. SIMMONDS of 18-20, High 

Street, Maidenhead, specialises in the Sale 
by Auction of Antique Furniture, Silver and 
Plate, and all classes of Sporting Guns.—Auction 
Rooms: 26, High Street, Maidenhead. (Tel. 
M’head 666.) 


LTD. (Established in 





7 PERSONAL 

N ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 
+% Public speaking privately taught. Ring for 
appointment, Welbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
TC IN, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 

U PAIRE, for 
= delightful, 


one month or longer, in a 
period house, lady willing put up 
another (exempt and active gardener), or train 
young girl with own daughter to help outside on 
small Somerset property turned Market Garden. 
Interest in animals and dairy work advantage 
Box 778 


FFICER’S WIFE with boy 2 
with husband abroad and child about same 
age as P.G. Large garden, own produce, daily 
help. Modern conveniences. Near Wargrave. 
Berks. 5 gns., inclusive.—Box 264, SMITH’S 
LIBRARY, Maidenhead. 
ERFECT SPECIMEN 1848 Newton’s Terres- 
trial Globe.’’ Accurately delineated from 
the most esteemed Navigators and Travellers 
Set in fine mahogany stand (4 ft.) with compass 
40 gns.—Box 780. 


wishes another 





MISCELLANEOUS 

LWAYS WELL DRESSED — WITHOUT 
> COUPONS Tailor-made Suits. Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ exrerience 
Savile Row garments, Alterations, Repairs, 
Conversions, Cleaning, andor Tailor-Pressing. 
Advice and estimate without obligation. Send 
NOW for early completion. SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 61, Bedford 

Hill, London, S.W.12. STReatham 1600 
AN TIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited. WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 
YOL INTERESTED in 
ival after death; 
be found to-day. 
at the 


evidence of 
Evidence of Survival 
Help in study is offered 
LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7 
| eke ANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase 103. New Bond Street. W.1. Mayfair 8351, 


B! RNT, torn and moth-eaten garments invis- 
ibly mended in two weeks. Send or eall. 
Mark dama clearly.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 109, Fleet Street. E.C.4 (five 
doors from Ludgate Circus). 
Cu OTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE: 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furnitu . Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 


CORSE S. Send your 
EXPERTS will repair 
of cost given and the corsets returned to you in a 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to: Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street. 
London, W.1 
Croat ET. A nope for 
~“ JAQUES’ CROQUET 
made by craftsmen 


Cameras, 


corsets to us. Our 
any make. Estimate 


alter the war. 
Ss still the best. Hand- 
JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games equip- 
ment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
C' LTURED PEARL CO., 14, Dover Street, 
London. W.1. Regent 6623. purchase for cash 
Cultured Necklaces, Real and Imitation Jewel- 
lery, etc., also Silver and Plate. 
C' STOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London 
area who wish to dispose of Furniture or 
Bedding are requested to write to HEAL & SON, 
LTD., 19%, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
I IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
y Ek, ETC... urgently required for 
‘stcash prices. The largest: buyers 
» Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel 
MAY fair 0651 
L IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
ally t 1 prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
L TD.. The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396.) 
(XCHANGE 35 Rolls, 25 h.p. 35,000 Windover 
Lim. not used duration, for Rolls or Bentley 
Saloon.—Box 776. 
ARM CULTIVATION RECORD (new). Begin 
keeping now this book, strongly bound, cover- 
ing series of years. Makes easy recording details 
individual fields, crops, treatment, yields. Takes 
only short time enter yearly but accumulating 
information becomes more and more invaluable, 
while importance when properties changing 
hands or management very obvious. Full explan- 
atory notes and specimen pages. Price 14s. 4d., 
post free 14s.. 1ld.—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & COo., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscelaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 16. (Min. 3 lines.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
RENCH DRESSMAKER. Perfect cut and 
fitting; remodelling.—MRS. LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman 1 Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
GG. Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
HANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate-—RE-MAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, Knights- 
bridge S.W.3. 
MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls. Paste. 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD. 
87, Regent Street. London, W.1. Offer by return. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
INIATURES.. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
N° COUPONS! New Frocks for old. Expert 
remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street. W.1 
Gerrard 5178 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic 
colds, obesity, headaches, 
fayfair 1085. 
LD-ESTABLISHED LONDON FIRM of furriers 
are prepared to carry out renovations and 
re-modelling vi better quality furs. Estimates 
submitted at keenest possible prices.—D. LEVY 
and SONS, Morley House, 413, Regent Street, 
London. W1. Te! - Langham 1747 
pereerr SKINS. etc., cured, made up, 
C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, 
Tel.: High Wycombe 1248. 
HE LARGEST COLLECTION of Fine 
Walnut Furniture, 





lavage, insomnia: 
indigestion. Tel.: 


repairs. 
Bucks. 


Antique 
China and Glass at THE 
errr TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End). W.1. Gro. 3273. 
HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 
(1943) LTD. can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to CARPET DEPT., 24. Craven 
St.. Strand. W.C.2. or ‘Phone: GER. 9 or 8514. 
WES! . OF ENGLAND. Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. Phone: EXETER 54901. 
HEN ASKING FOR RUM, never say: “A 
bottle of rum, please.’’ You may get a nasty 
shock. Always demand “OLD CHARLIE,” the 
F inest Jamaica. 
{ILL ANY USERS OF CHUBB SAFE EQUIP- 
MENT who have not received the Chubb 
Questionnaire kindly communicate?—CHUBB 
AND SONS, 68, St. James's Street, S.W.1. 
ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 
or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send ld. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list, 
JACK BARCLAY, LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 
Street. Hanover Square, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444. 
OU CAN MAKE delicious golden-brown loaves 
merely by adding cold water to DR. MAC’S 
HEALTH FLOUR and baking. Also scones, bis- 
cuits, cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal 
enriched with a valuable wheat malt and will 
keep for months (if necessary). Bread made with 
this flour has a definite health value and regular 
users for years past are delighted with it. Send 
5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag, complete with instruc- 
tions, recipes, etc., carriage paid.—DR. MAC'S 
FLOUR CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restric tions 
(UAtABLE COUNTRY-LOVING 
WOMAN as Comnanion-Secretary 
lady. Help run small home farm. 
home and good salary. Staff kept 
an advantage.—Box 779. 


GE NTLE- 
to elderly 
Comfortable 
Bridge plaver 


XPERIENCED NANNIE 
~ expected in May. 
CHINN, 8 Hans 
Crescent, S.W.1. 


baby 
good wages.— 
Mansions, 50 Hans 


wanted for 
Good home, 
Crescent 


IRST-CLASS CHAUFFEUR-GROOM (single 

man) required for private service near Read- 
ing. Must be careful and experienced driver. 
Comfortable home and good wages.—Box 1710, 
52. Portland Place, W.1. 


DD-MAN 
help gardener. 


wanted for country house and to 
Must be able to drive car if 
required. Wife to help in house mornings; good 
cottage near house and village.—CAPTAIN 
NENSMAN, R.N., Coney Weston Hall, nr. Bury 
St. Fdmunds, Suffolk. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARM MANAGER or Assistant managership 

wanted on mixed farm, by July for very keen 
young man (gentleman's son). Practical experi- 
ence. College Diploma, National Diploma in 
Agriculture. Sussex or Bucks preferred. Excel- 
lent references.—Box 769. 





* COUNTRY LIFE’ COPIES 





Wanted 
OUNTRY LIFE,”’ March 10. 
GOODMAN, ‘‘Rochester,”’ 
Bournemouth, Hants. 
EEK-OLD COPIES OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Full price and postage paid.—Box 777. 


1928.—_EDGAR 
West-Hill Road, 


GARDENING 
)EST SELECTED GARDEN NETS, bird proof. 
25 x 2 yds, 10s.; 25 x 3, 15s > x 4, 20s.; 50 x 4, 
s.; 25 x 8, 40s. Carriage paid.—W. GOULDBY, 
Kessingland, Lowestoft. is 
HASE CLOCHES revolutionise vegetable 
production, double and treble output, ensure 
an extra crop each season, provide fresh veget- 
tables the year round. Thousands have proved it. 
Send for list.—CHASE, LTD., The Grange, 
Chertsey. en 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note neu 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 
ARDEN PLANNING. Design and surervision 
of gardens old and new, by E. N. COWELL, 
B.Sc., I.L.A., Swanley Dip. Hort.,1, Boswell Road, 
Sutton Coldfield. 
ARDEN SCHEME. Do not miss visiting the 
many gardens that have kindly promised to 
open under the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing Gardens Scheme during the coming 
Spring and Summer for the benefit of district 
nursing. Lists can be obtained from the 
GARDENS SECRETARY. 57, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
HABVEY's SEEDS always please. Send 1d 
stamp for our 1945 Garden Seed Catalogue— 
flowers and vegetables. Special terms for food 
production clubs, allotment societies, etc. Also 
Market Growe List sent free on request. Seed 
specialists over 50 years.—J. P. HARVEY & CO., 
LTD., Oxford Street, Kidderminster. 
YNORGANIT. The Organic Soil Dressing 
which supplies abundant humus to the soil. 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures the best 
results from future application of fertilisers in 
the garden and on the farm. 3 cwt. lots, 96 per 
ewt. Add 1/- per cwt. for carriage on smaller 
quantities. Reduced prices for bulk orders for 
farm purposes or large areas; prompt delivery.— 
Further particulars from: CORNISH MAN- 
URES LTD. (Formerly Cornish Fish Products 
(London) Ltd.), Alexandra Dock, King’s Lynn. 
OTOR AND HAND LAWN MOWERS Wanted. 
Send particulars and price required to DALE, 
JONES & CO.. 81, Little Albany Street, London, 
N.W.1, Motor Mower Specialists. Mowers over- 
hauled, repaired, exchanged. 
AVING STONE. Quantity Old London York 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale.—WILLIS, 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358 
YRETHRUM, Strong Plants: E. M. Robin- 
son and James Kelway, 13 each, 3 for 36. 
Scabious Clive Greave, flowers from July till 
November, 13 each, 3 for 36. Lily of the Valley. 
crowns 50) for 66. 100 for 12-. Sweet Pea seeds, 
finest named mixture, per half ounce 6-, per 
ounce 11/-. Sweet Pea plants, ready for outdoor 
planting, 2'6 per dozen. Gladioli, finest mixture, 
lst size 18/- per dozen, 2nd size 9/- per dozen 
Tritoma(Red Hot Pokers) 1/3 each, 3for3/6. Carr. 
paid, C.W.0.—WINDMILL NURSERIES, Crawley, 
Sussex. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY— 
we do the experimenting, not you !—W. J. 
UNWIN, LTD.. Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 





LIVESTOCK 

EES. Enjoy honey this year ! 10 comb stocks. 

Spring delivery. Also equipment supplied.— 
Box 772. 

ABRADOR PUPPIES for sale. Two bitches, 1 

Dog black, 1 Dog golden. By ‘‘Countryman of 
Chrishall”’ ex. ‘‘Vicarage Dinah.’’ Whelped Febru- 
ary 18th. Price 15 gns.—W. E. DETMOLD, The 
Old Vicarage, Royston, Herts. Tel. Royston 2250. 

‘OWER BROS. offer you Cattle, Pigs, Poultry 

and Appliances. Catalogue and price list on 
request.—GATEWOODS FARM, Rayne, Brain- 
tree, Essex. 

ULLETS, PULLETS, PULLETS. Come and 

see our 6', months old at point of lay; if you 
cannot manage, write us your requirements. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—_FERNLANDS P.F., 
Chertsey. Tel.: Chertsey 3252. 

SPORTING DOG BREEDER has exceptionally 

fine Puppies of the following breeds for 
disposal; Golden Retrievers, Black Labradors, 
Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer Spaniels. 
Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge Heath, 
Horsham. 

ABLE POULTRY, best white fleshed, heavy 

breed, 5 weeks old cockerels for easy home 
fattening. (No heat required). 5/- each. Also 
5 weeks old pullets R.I.R. x L.S. best Accredited 
stock, 7/6 each. Carriage paid, live delivery und 
satisfaction guaranteed. Cash with order.— 
STUART, Framlingham, Suffolk. 





EDUCATIONAL 


IRLS’ SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. Safe 

area. Modern educatior for all examinations. 
Liberal diet, individual attention, moderate fees. 
Ages 8 to 18.—Prospectus from SULBY HALL, 
Welford Rugby. 





AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT’? Develop 

it profitably through personal tuition at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only 
school under the patronage of leading newspaper 
proprietors. Training in Journalism, Short 
Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, 
English Literature. Each course now offered at 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by corres- 
pondence.—Write for free advice and book to 
Applications Dept., ? 57, Gordon Square, 
London, Ww. C.l, M Mus. 457 


HORT STORY WRITING. 





Send 2':d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin 


and prospectus of world-famous course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


ACHE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Autumn term 
commences October 2. All branches of Domestic 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Certi- 
ficates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
1st Class Diplomee, EDINBURGH TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. Fulmer 256. 





FOR SALE 

Bp ietapay TOYS: Superb Model 
larzedoll. Electric Hornby Flying 
and Pullman carriages.—DAVIES, Barg: 
Brewood, near Stifford. Tel. Brewood 
OMPLETE LAYOUT TRIX TRAINS, 

3 locos, 90 ft. of track, points, tran 
controllers and accessories. £50.—JON 

garth, Ucha-Glynceiriog, Wrexham. 
IVINING. OASIS pocket Water-divi: 
10'-; ditto supersensitive patt 
Rotogauge Quantity Estimator, 12¢ 
Essays on Water-divining, 6- the set 
Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wil 
EADSTONES, RECUMBENT 

CROSSES, MEMORIAL TABLET 
designed by well-known Sculptors for er 
any part. Incised Roman lettering. 

designs prepared free. Tllustrated 
Memorials 5/- post free, or on loan } 
Secretary, SCULPTURE AND MEM 
North Dean, High Wycombe. Tel.: Nar 
ADY KNITS on own machine, women 
stockings, 7s. 6d.; Men’s socks y 
own 2 or 3-ply wool. Please send stamp 
Box 768. 
ARGEST STOCK OF USED CARA\ 
sale in Gt. Britain. Delivery and } 
chase arranged. Prices from £200 t 
F.0.C., CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The B: 
London, N.W.2. Telephone Gladstone 22 
IANO ACCORDIONS in great variet 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. 


; purchase any of the above, fullest par 


and price required; cheque by return.—B 
ILLS, Music Department, High St., Canve 
EAL SHETLAND SHEEPSKIN RUGS 
gold, cream and orange; appro. 
36 ins. by 26 ins.; price £5/5/- each, no « 
Well cured and finished, these luxurious 
ideal for bedroom or sitting room. Ha 
Fair Isle Berets, 16/-, no coupons, F 
Juliet Caps, 14/- each, no coupons. Real |! 
Gloves, 166 pair, 1 coupon. Plain She 
Woollen Gloves, 156 pair, 1 coupon per 
Fair Isle tartan effect Scarf and Beret Set 
per set, 1 coupon. Gent.’s all-over Fair 
Sleeveless Pullovers, 93/9, 6 coupons. 
Shetland Shawls, approximately 44 ins. by 
price 65'-, 4 coupons. Hand-knitted 
Socks, 7/- per pair, 2coupons. Hand-knitt 
wool Golf Hose, 18 6 pair, 2coupons. Hand- 
all-wool Shooting Stockings, 20/- pair, 2 cou 
Satisfaction guaranteed or cash and 
refunded. — THE HEBRIDEAN  CROFTER 
WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Outer 
Hebrides, Scotland. 
Ix HEPPLEWHITE-ADAM 
CHAIRS (shield back), perfect conditior 
CRITCHLEY, 9, Patshull Road, Albrighto 
Wolverhamnton. 
TAMPS. I am breaking up a large 
collection. A fine selection sent on approval 
Postage appreciated.—BIRD, 16, Ponsford Road 
Minehead. eee 
"TAREAUL 4INS, Ex-Railway material, 10 x 
1660, ditto, 20 x 12 ft., 65'-. Sheets, 
for farmers, secondhand, duck or tent ma terial, 
10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 square yards, 3s. per square 
yard.—_BATLEY & CO., Stockport. 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS are 
Philatelic Treasures and excellent invest- 
ment. Approval Selections sent.—Write to the 
Leading Specialists: THE WESTMINSTER 
STAMP CO., Regency House, Warwick Street, 
T,ondon, W.1. 


MAHOGANY 





WANTED — 
CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, I.ondon 
Holborn 3793. ee Ss 
DVERTISER requires car, make and 
immaterial; late model and low iuileage 
preferred.—12, Leweston Place, London, N.16. 
, PPAREL. Highest prices returned [vr dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs. ©l 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may se with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMO} » AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-2. Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


loth 


AR. £690 willingly paid for car wi 
tyres, recent landaulette Austin m« 
able for invalid.—Box 770. wat 
ARAVAN wanted. Modern Trailer ( ravan 
required urgently; 3 or 4 berth; rep: °s not 
objected; own removal can be arranged; ason- 
ably good price will be paid.—MISS MAR» ‘ALL, 
489, Aylestone Road, Leicester. Telepho 32342 
(ASeete AND RUGS of distinction pu ased 
Best pricesgiven.—PEREZ,CarpetSpe lists 
168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 9878. weell 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and New 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. seed 
“TBRARIES and smaller collections « ooks 
wanted. High prices paid. Remova .t my 
expense, any distance.—HAMMOND, 22) Jrews 
Lane, Birmingham, 8. 
] IGHT TROUT ROD 89 ft., for boy, th or 
without reel, line and landing net sING- 
HAM, 16, Silver Lane, Purley, Surrey. 
\ AISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON, : high 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blanket elc., 
Silver and Plated goods, Jewellery every 
description, also Ladies’, Gentlemen's a Chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit garments ar Fuls. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignme sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, NORBITON, urrey. 
7)\LD AND MODERN Prints of offic = and 
O.R.s of H.M. First or Grenadier Reg 
Foot Guards. Also China Statuettes. —B 
GHOTGUNS. ;. Wanted hammerless ejec' 
of best quality; highest prices paid; 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun- 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, Lona 
Sv ER CIGARETTE CASES, Paste, 
site, Cameos, Diamonds and all Je 
Gold Necklets, Guards, Lockets, Char? 
Silver Plate; exceptional prices paid. Off 
cash by return.—MILLER, Jeweller (Dept 
ee Wells, Bankers: Barclays. 
ATLER "wanted regularly “week afte 
—MRS. PEARS, “Homewood,” ¢ 
Notts. 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTION 
ADVERTISING PAGE 666. 
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Harlip 


MISS JUNE SPENCER SPRIGGS 


Miss June Spriggs, the eighteen-year-old younger daughter of Sir Frank and Lady Spriggs, is now 
at the British Embassy, Teheran, Iran 
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including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





RURAL ELECTRICITY 


HE Scott Report was by no means 

alarmist on the subject of electricity 

supply in rural areas. Much remained 

to be done. Both light and power were 
essential services, but the country’s admittedly 
unsatisfied needs could (the Committee argued) 
be supplied by a not too difficult reorganisation 
of distribution, and the parity of cost between 
town and country could be achieved without 
increasing the burden on the town. In spite of 
this salutary dose of common-sense, many 
commentators have persisted in assuming that 
the difficulties facing satisfactory rural supply 
remain as great to-day as in the case of water. 
It is well, therefore, to have the explicit assur- 
ance of Mr. H. W. Grimmitt in an address to 
the Farmers’ Club that electricity is now easily 
available to 75 per cent. of the dwellings in 
rural areas and that more than 75 per cent. of 
the necessary engineering work has been done. 
As he said, though our electricity supply has 
not been State-subsidised as it has been in 
almost all other countries, the supply industry 
as a whole has put up a very creditable per- 
formance. It has, for instance, planned _ its 
systems to cater for all predictable electrical 
loads. Rural France, in spite of a capital 
subsidy of about 30 per cent., has little but 
absurdly expensive electric light to boast and 
if we compare two villages of equal size in 
France and England, the consumption in this 
country is nearly ten-fold the greater. Many 
will be surprised to hear that the use of power 
and light on British farms compares favourably 
even with the much-advertised achievement of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority ! 


That there is a good deal of room for 
improvement in the farmer’s attitude to benefits 
of which he is too little conscious is evident from 
what Mr. Grimmitt reported of his own observa- 
tions. Most farm installations appear to be 
improvised, and he found himself shifting 
sacks of seed potatoes before he could get at 
the plant. The fact is, of course, that few 
present-day farm buildings are suitable for 
such plant. Before the war there was no 
capital to make them so, and now there is 
neither material nor labour. It must, of course, 
be realised that individual supplies to isolated 
farms are not very attractive as_ financial 
propositions to the suppliers, and that farming 
areas, for this reason, vary greatly in their 
possibility of providing attractive remunera- 
tion for the electrical developers. It is often 
said that the industry has so far been mainly 
engaged in “‘skimming the cream,” and Mr. 
Grimmitt did not attempt to deny that most of 
what is now left for development would be, if 
treated on its own, definitely unprofitable. The 
question he asked was: ‘“‘Can it be developed 
without a subsidy?” First of all, however, he 
made two pertinent and material points. If 
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adjustments have to be made when the country 
reverts to peace-time production, the unit 
price may be increased rather than diminished. 
And, further, with the post-war shortage of 
labour it may well take a rural undertaking 
which has to-day done 75 per cent. of its work 
something like ten years to catch up with the 
25 per cent. which has been neglected as 
unprofitable. These are formidable obstacles 
to popularisation and rapid development. 


Mr. Grimmitt thinks that what is needed 
is more active co-operation between farmers, 
the electrical associations, and the agricultural 
implement manufacturers. He calls attention to 
the success of the U.S.A. Rural Electrical 
Administration which surveys electrically un- 
developed areas and encourages the formation 
of ‘‘ Farmers’ Co-operatives.’’ The R.E.A. sets 
out the scheme, arranges the bulk purchase of 
electricity from the nearest supply point, 
designs the overhead lines and sub-stations, and 
finally sends engineers to teach the farmers 
how to run the undertaking. New buildings 
should be designed for the plant to be installed 
—not made to house the plant as an after- 
thought. The farmer must also keep an open 
and receptive mind with regard to the uses of 
electricity, especially in the way of hay and 
grain drying. The best contribution to effec 
tive co-operation which the electrical industry 
could make to-day would be to produce, through 
its associations, a uniform method of arriving 
at an annual farm-service charge and after 
that a standard form of tariff. 


ORCHARD IN SPRING 


EAR after year, in this englamoured glade 
Of blossom-burdened boughs, I’m moved to say 
If I could choose, if I could have my way, 
If I could win by some perverse endeavour, 
Never again should all this beauty fade 
Nor this young bloom in dust of death be laid .. . 
Here should Time's clock be stopped, Time’s cruel 
course stay 
And Earth’s bright prime of Spring endure forever. 


And even while I speak, the destined flower, 
Conscious of innate immortality, 
From its superfluous outer cloak breaks free, 
From its too-mortal mask makes haste to sever. 
At the trees’ feet, the pale shreds find a place, 
While on the unhampered bough there grows apace 
That flower matured which holds the flowers to be, 
—The fruit. wherein the flower’s renewed forever. 
G. M. Hort. 


CRICKET IS COMING 


i ie cuckoo may be heard almost’ any day 

now; perhaps for some fortunate listener 
he has already 
suggest with a happy inevitableness the opening 


“oped his bill,’ and cuckoos 


of cricket. As far as Europe is concerned at 
any rate it may be predicted that this will be 
the last season of war-time and it will bring 
cricket played with far lighter hearts than for 
six years. There will be no county champion- 
ship, of course, nor will that knock-out tourna- 
ment between the counties, the proposal for 
which has been on the whole very gladly re- 
ceived, come into being; but there will be games 
of a pleasant and not too solemn international 
flavour, since we are to see players from 
Australia, South Africa and the West Indies. 
They may give a foretaste of those Test Matches 
which still seem very far away. It is a little 
difficult to remember that if there had been no 
war—a big if indeed—the M.C.C. would have 
sent a team to Australia in the Autumn of 1940, 
the time of the Battle of Britain, and in 1942 
the Australian invaders in their green caps 
would have been here. The future must needs 
be hid, but it seems likely that those old plans 
may have to be reversed and that our first 
serious international cricket in this country may 
be as it was in 1919, against an Australian 
Imperial Forces eleven. That would be very 
welcome, and meanwhile lovers of the game 
will settle contentedly down to one more season 
in which cheerful risks will be taken and it does 
not matter too much who wins. 
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THE TOWER AND THE PALACE 


vs OWER HILL is a lost inheritance 
the late Lord Wakefield when the 
Hill Improvement Trust was founded in 
with the object of increasing the open 
available for public and children’s use adj: 
the Tower of London. The Trust has al 
cleaned up Tower Beach and opened p a 
section of London Wall, and now has iss 2d 4 
revised plan for forming 7 acres of garden long 
the north moat, stretching 350 yards fro: | 
Hallows Church to the Mint. It also iny yes 
the demolition of blitzed property and © are. 
houses encroaching on the area which, if hey 
are rebuilt, will postpone indefinitely the re |isa- 
tion of this much needed improvement. Th ugh 
it improves on the Corporation’s plan for this 
area in providing a larger garden running t the 
edge of the moat, instead of being surrou ded 
by roads, the project needs revision. [he 
traffic junction with Tower Bridge Approac :, as 
shown, would not work, and to rob Tr iity 
House of its forecourt, bringing arterial + iffic 
to its very front, would be detrimental t: an 
historic building. Thescheme for making b: tter 
use of another of London’s open spaces, the 184 
acres of Alexandra Palace, is in a some .-hat 
different category. But even those who are 
unlikely to avail themselves of the grega: ious 
recreations contemplated would agree that ere 
and at the Crystal Palace are opportunitie- for 
providing London with finely conceived and 
designed modern entertainment centres. The 
capital has hitherto lacked such up-to-date 
facilities, and the two Palaces should co- 
ordinate their policy, not become rivals. 


RESEARCH AND THE FARMER 


ARMERS as individuals are often impatient 

of official activities which have as their 
object the collection of data and information 
through surveys and censuses. Some still 
need to be convinced that such methods 
quite often bring to light information which 
can be used immediately for increasing pro- 
duction. An excellent example is given by 
Dr G. D. H. Bell in the most useful Guide to 
Agricultural Research published in the current 
issue of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. The Survey of Fertiliser Practice, 
which was instituted in 1942 in order to discover 
how far manuring practice was being suited to 
soil and crop needs, at once disclosed the fact 
that many farmers were quite unaware ot the 
well-ascertained fact that newly  plouvhed 
pastures are apt to be more deficient in })!0s- 
phates than old arable. As a result they had 
been treating new and old arable alike. The 
Survey showed a marked association bet» een 
phosphatic manuring and yield in areas w iere 
pastures had been ploughed out during the -var, 
and those responsible for it calculate tha’ the 
potential loss of crops as a result of se ous 
phosphate deficiency in the country as a v. 20le 
amounts to a cash value of between five and 
ten million pounds. 


CARS OF MANY COLOURS 


VEN the ill wind of war can occasio. ally 
blow somebody good, and that in cu ‘ous 
ways. It appears that the British C: our 
Council and the paint manufacturers he _ to 
devise colours that should not fade unde the 
Far Eastern sun for the camouflaging of « nks 
and other military vehicles, and that now _ ese 
fadeless hues will enure for the benefit o our 
cars at home. The poet Tickell describe the 
dames of Britain parading Kensington Ga ens 
in their gay clothes as ‘‘a moving tulip | 2d,” 
and the description may soon apply to ou: ars 
on the road, for Tulip Leaf is the name o one 
of these new colours. They are very sedu tive 
names, if having occasionally a rather \ gue 
beauty. Japonica Pink, Gorse Gold and i ush 
Rose are simple enough, but Autumn _ ist 
leaves something to the imagination, and ~ hat 
can Glamour Aqua be? It has rather the s: und 
of a teetotal beverage. At the present mo: ent 
most people will be perfectly content with heir 
old cars and old colours, however dingy hey 
may seem, if only they can get enough p trol 
to run them. But the time will doubtless come 
when they yearn to make them “colourful” and 
even ‘‘glamorous.”’ 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NoTES... 
By 
lajor C. S&S. JARVIS 


“HE season of the harvest bug is a long 
way ahead, but some people like to 
anticipate their troubles and meet 
them on the road, and I am seeking 


infor ition on a pest about which little seems 


to be nown, but which in certain seasons and 
ince iin places can make life almost unbear- 
able. ‘he points about which I am uncertain 
are\ 2ther the tiny insect is local in its habitat, 
ifits sitations are intermittent with good years 
forl vest bugs and bad, and if the presence 
of ¢ fields is really essential to its existence. 
One | my schoolboy recollections is spending 
the mmer holidays annually with a grand- 


mot ~in Sussex, and here the harvest bug was 
a V real pest. Everybody in the house, 
part ilarly the womenfolk, suffered badly : 
ther vere sleepless nights owing to the irrita- 
tion the red angry blotches, which arose on 
ever part of the body; skin trouble through 
ince int scratching; and the female face, 
whic in the ‘nineties was not helped out by 
cosn tics if one was ‘“‘nice to know,” was 
disfi .red to such an extent that the suffering 
owne.s could not appear in public. In those 
days he anti-midge lotion had not been invented 
by te fishing-tackle specialists, no ointments 
or d essings seemed to alleviate the irritation 
and . ich colouring of the bumps, and the harvest 
bug iad to be endured until his season ended. 
\t that time the harvest bug was supposed 
tch out in the ripe corn, and I remember 
being shown tiny orange mites in the ears which 
I was told were the insects in the early stage 
of their lives before they turned carnivorous. 


to h 


+. * 
gen those early days of cutaneous irrita- 
J tion I have been so occupied with the work 
of the Oriental culex and anopheles mosquitoes, 
the sand-fly, the jigger flea and other burdens 
of life that I had almost overlooked the harvest 
bug, and it has now occurred to me that of 
recent years I have stayed in many houses 
surrounded by corn fields, and in fact live in 
one now, but I have not experienced any 
attacks nor have I heard anyone complain of 
bites from harvest bugs. 

| was reminded of the bug and his evil work 
the other day when I visited some friends, who 
since the war have acquired in central Dorset 
a small manor house. Everything is ideal from 
the oak-panelled rooms and staircase within 
the old stone walls to the sub-tropical garden 
Without, but there is one serious drawback. 
Although there is not a corn field within half 
a mile of the house I was told that the harvest 
bug made life a burden in August and Sep- 
tember, and that an exodus was contemplated 
during those months in the coming year if the 
pest persisted. I was asked if I could throw 
any light on the subject, or make helpful 
Suggestions, but regret that I was unable to 
come up to the erudite standard expected 
of ne. 

* ‘“ * 

| is now many years since the book, The 

lan-Eaters of Tsavo, caused something of a 
sei ation in this country, and ran into many 
ed: ions in consequence. I have just had the 
op ortunity to read a book on somewhat similar 
lin s, which so far is only published in India in aid 
of he St. Dunstan’s branch for blinded Indian 
sol iers. This is The Man-Eaters of Kumaon by 
Ji: Corbett, who is a major in the Indian Army 
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Reserve of Officers, and who apparently was 
not only born in the jungle, but has devoted a 
goodly part of his life to big-game shooting. 

The book describes the killing of several 
well-known man-eating tigers, who during the 
last 30 years or so have terrorised various villages 
in that part of the United Provinces, which is 
bounded by Nepal to the east and lies between 
Naini Tal and Bareilly. Until I read this book 
I had no idea that the tiger was still such a 
menace to village life in India, and, when one 
learns that over a period of about five years 
one tigress was responsible for 436 deaths, that 
the cultivators in the area had been afraid to 
leave their houses after dark and had moreover 
to go about their ordinary work in the fields in 
large parties, one realises the necessity for the 
removal of the scourge at all costs. This by the 
way cannot be carried out by any ordinary man 
sitting up in a machan, or by a drive through the 
jungle towards an armed party, for a man-eater 
with this ghastly record has had innumerable 
escapes from slug-loaded shot guns, as well as 
high-velocity rifles, and is not taking any 
chances. The killing ofa beast of this calibre calls 
for days, sometimes weeks, of careful stalking by 
an expert in jungle craft, which comprises 
knowledge of the reactions to the tiger of every 
beast and bird in the undergrowth, which take 
the form of special call notes, and the ability 
to hit in a vital spot when the rare fleeting 
opportunity occurs. Major Corbett’s knowledge 
of the subject is brought home to one when he 
describes how he heard a small karker deer 
calling the tiger warning. Then there was 
silence after which the karker barked again, 
but this time ended on a note of enquiry— 
proof that the tiger had moved on and was no 
longer visible. I wonder how long one must 
live in the jungle before one can detect a note 
of enquiry in a deer’s call. 


* * 
* 


DO not know under what bushel Major 
Corbett has been hiding his light, as this is 
the first book I have read from his pen. I hope 
to come across many more, for this is one of the 
most thrilling books I have ever read, and some 
of the descriptions of walking through dense 
jungle at dusk with the certain knowledge that 
the man-eater was stalking the stalker caused 
the hairs to rise along my scalp—and the last 
time that happened to me the hairs were very 
much thicker than they are to-day. 
Major Corbett is entirely averse to the 
elimination of tigers, for he has apparently a 
warm affection for the animals, if they behave 
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themselves. His view, which all his experiences 
confirm, is that no tiger or tigress takes up 
man-eating unless it is so disabled by age or 
wounds as to be unable to catch and kill wild 
animals. Quite a number of the worst man- 
eaters he encountered and shot had been driven 
off the paths of righteousness through careless- 
ness when killing a porcupine, with the resulting 
spines embedded in the flesh and causing sup- 
purating wounds. I understand that the book 
is to be published by the Oxford University 
Press in this country. 
* ™ * 
ITH regard to the porcupine and _ his 
quills, there is always a certain amount 
of doubt as to how the animal delivers his 
attack, and manages in a split second to let 
fly into his enemy a veritable barrage of spines 
of varying lengths and sizes. 

A friend of mine a few years ago obligingly 
cleared up the mystery, as she figured in a 
demonstration in which a porcupine in the 
Cairo Zoological Gardens showed exactly how 
the trick is done. She had taken some children 
to the Zoo, and at the porcupine enclosure, 
which is surrounded by a low iron railing, they 
noticed a number of black and white quills 
suitable for pen-holders lying on the ground. 
As the three or four porcupines in the pen were 
all so extremely friendly and forthcoming, 
willing to eat anything offered them in their 
desire to please, there was apparently nothing 
to fear from them, and my friend stepped over 
into the enclosure to collect a few quills. One 
of the porcupines came forward in a confiding 
manner to greet her, grunting a welcome, and 
he looked so much like a well-behaved dog that 
she stood still as he sidled up to her legs. When 
he was about three feet away he jumped side- 
ways and all his spines, which were lying flat 
on his back in what is known in the Army as the 
‘slope position,’ suddenly shot forward with 
a loud rattle into the ‘‘present,’’ or, more 
accurately, the first point in the bayonet exer- 
cise, no fewer than eight of the quills embedding 
themselves into the calf of my friend’s leg, and 
five completely transfixing it. 

Apparently the belief that the spines are 
fired like arrows is due to the attack being so 
rapid and so concentrated for, not only does 
the porcupine drive home the long quills from 
his back, but also a special bunch of short thick 
ones which he grows on an excrescence by the 
tail. It is on record that some man-eating tigers 
have been shot with no fewer than fifty quills 
deeply embedded in the flesh. 
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OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XII 


RICHMOND, CAPITAL OF SWALEDALE 


By G. BERNARD WOOD 





OMINATED by its magnifi- eae , 1 RRA as 

cent castle, the Yorkshire . . 
Richmond has often been 
likened to a typical 

Rhineland scene or to some romantic 

spot in Italy ; for Swinburne it 

evoked memories of Toledo. But, as 

with so many other fine old towns, 

it is best to regacd Richmond on its 

own merits ; comparisons tend to 

limit its individual appeal 


_ ~~ & a, +1. = 
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Phe Richmond neighbourhood is 
rooted in two ancient “civilisations.” 
\pplegarth, two miles to the west of 
the town retains its British camp, 
while the carthwork known as Scots 
Dyke on the north-cast is thought to 
have marked a boundary between 
two Celtic kingdoms. Later, the 
Romans, despite scant evidence on 
the point, probably used the strategic 
advantages of Richmond’s massive 
rock which rises almost perpendicu- 
larly on the north bank of the River 
Swale; the more probably as their 
camp at Caractonium, the forerun- 
ner of Catterick, was only six miles 
to the south-east. 


It is with the coming of the 
Normans, however, that Richmond 
begins to take historic shape. At the 
Conquest the wide domain of the 


Saxon Earl, Edwin of Northumbziia, THE BRIDGE OVER THE SWALE AND BILLY BANKS WOOD, FROM CASTLE WALK 


was confiscated and given to Alan Rufus, a kinsman of Norman 
William, and, in 1071, Alan, finding Edwin’s manor of Gilling 
unsuitable for defence, proceeded to build his castle in the newly 
named Rich-mont (strong hill). The great rectangular keep was 
raised in 1146 by Conan, the fourth Norman Earl, and the castle 
became so formidable, being protected on three sides by its pre 
tous elbow of rock and on the fourth by Conan’s keep, tha 
assumed no spectacular réle in history. There is no record o! 
ever having been sieged, but it has imprisoned several notabili 
including William the Lion, King of Scotland, David Bruce 
Constance of Brittany. 

Legend has cast its spell upon the place, for one is told 
hidden chamber beneath the castle where Arthur and his kni 
lie asleep until England needs their prowess again. A passage | 
ing from the Castle Walk to this chamber was once found, so 1/) 
say, by one Potter Thompson, but he could never locate the } 
again ! 

During the overlordship of Alan and his near successors, a 
them. natives of Brittany, numbers of Breton families cam 
Richmond in the wake of their masters and settled in the s 
township which grew up within the shadow of the castle’s stern, 
walls. An old rhyme catches the spirit of that immigration : 

Each came out of Brittany, 
With his wife Tiffany, 

And his maid Mangras, 
And his dog Hardigras. 

A walk through Richmond to-day will at one or two pi 
recall those Breton settlers. Chiefly in Frenchgate, the to 
finest street, which denotes the part of Richmond where the ‘‘« 
flow’’ of Bretons lived when the castle precincts could accommo 
no more. Largely rebuilt in the eighteenth century, French 
swings downhill from the north in a graceful sweep before clim 
through a narrow portion—christened the Great Channel, wit 
real feeling for local geography—to the Market Place. 

Leland’s description of the town when he says “‘ Richemo 
pavid’’ (meaning cobbled) applies more or less generally eve 
day. For it is not only the spacious Market Place which is rend 
picturesque, if uncomfortable, in this way. Bargate, Newbiggin 
part of Rosemary Lane cause the stranger to step along caref 
also, but in the Market Place there are concessions in the for 
narrow, macadamised strips which link up various corners witl 
quaint block of buildings in the centre. Natives of Richmond 
very proud of their cobbled ways; one has heard that a certain i 
vidual had his application for the post of borough engineer reje 
immediately it was learned that his first town-improvement sch | 
would be the abolition of the cobbles! Hundreds of partly su 
cobbles were re-set in 1943. 

That central block of buildings is an interesting study in « 
trasts, of which medizval towns were full but most have | 
“improved”’ away. Holy Trinity Church, originally built al 
1150, stands at the west end; Corporation offices abut on the sc 
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MARKET PLACE, WITH THE TOWER OF HOLY TRINITY CHURCH AND THE MARKET CROSS (A GEORGIAN 
OBELISK), FROM THE CASTLE KEEP 
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behind the Market Place and down to the rive , ar 
several which date to medieval times. One of these 
ways, a short cobbled track which precipitates on. > int 
Bargate, is spanned by a gateway, Cornforth Bar, 
suiviving from the old town wall. Finkle Strec— ha 
been ‘‘tamed’”’; it runs between the Market Plac ani 
Rosemary Lane, whose name has been attribui-d 
the mountain plant Rosmarinum, or Andrc ned; 
(‘being chained to rocky places’’), which seems tc ay 
thrived hereabouts at one time. The narrowesi way 
of all is Friars’ Wynd; it passes through a poster: gat; 
of the old town wall and leads direct from the \) rket 
Place to Greyfriars Tower. 

Leland speaks thus of the Franciscan friary : ‘Aj 
the bakke of the Frenchgate ys the Grey Freres, _ lite| 
withouten the waulles. This howse, meadowe, or yard 
and a litel wood is waulled yn. Ther ys a cor ‘uite 
of water at the Grey Freres, else ther ys m1 i 
Richemont.”’ 

It seems that the townsfolk of Richmond yer 
allowed to draw from this well in return for the © iar’s 
use of the wynd that now bears their name. ! alph 
FitzRandolph, Lord of Middleham, founded the c! urch 

THE COBBLED MARKET PLACE 
The central block of buildings round Holy Trinity 
Church, and the 17th-century King’s Head Inn 
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(Right) FRENCHGATE. — The colouring 


is grey ranging to purple and yellow 


side while shops are actually built into the ‘north 
aisle.”’ The interior has been considerably restored, 
but curfew is still rung daily (in peace-time) from the 
15th-century tower, which is now separated from the 
nave so as to form the town belfry. The eastern por- 
tion of this block comprises shop and house property 
whose 18th-century aspect adds a further touch of 
incongruity to what must surely be one of the most 
curious architectural jumbles in England. 
Another 18th-century feature is the Market Cross 
taking the form of an obelisk. In 1771 it supplanted a 
cross enclosed by a six-feet-high wall, where butter and 
produce were sold and where criminals were publicly 
flogged. Curious old-world hostelries that still look out 
upon the Market Place seem to bridge the centuries 
since those days; there are shops, too, which from the 
more recent times of Dickens’s social outcries, could 
tell of overworked, underfed ’prentice boys sleeping 
exhausted beneath the counter. 
Dr. Whitaker’s words in his great history of 
Richmondshire, when he wrote that the town was 
“never visited by the ever-restless and encroaching 
spirit of manufactories . . .” are still largely true. 
Even the advent of the railway last century 
has left Richmond unspoilt. From early times paid by the said merchants, carriers, etc.”” of Grey Friars in 1258, hoping that the ‘riars 
the town’s prosperity depended mainly on its Later, when market charters were granted to ‘“‘might please the people with their miracle 
market, which served a very wide area. As surrounding towns, such as Masham, Middleham plays and homely sermons.’”’ Later a satire on 
Whitaker says: “Richmond consisted of many and Barnard Castle, Richmond’s supremacy was — the Richmond friars was written in the form of 
burgesses, wealthy merchants, artificers, victu- somewhat shaken; vet there was evidently a a ballad, The Felon Sowe of Rokeby. It tells 
allers, and other substantial inhabitants, sothat sufficient measure of ‘‘trade recovery,” coupled how a friar of Richmond could be relied tpon 
many strangers . . . not only from the with the town’s growing importance as the _ to fight as readily for a good fat bacon-j .g 
adjacent country, but from the counties of social centre of Richmondshire, to account for would any secular knight for the life 
Lancaster, Cumberland and Westmorland, were the numerous architectural signs of Georgian boar. 
wont to resort thither with merchandise, grain, affluence which survive in so many of the Nothing of the original friary remains 
victuals and other goods every Saturday ...: quaint streets. present tower, graceful and richly design 
the burgesses . . . collected the greater part of Among the delightful labyrinth of streets probably Yorkshire’s finest architectura! 
the fee-farm rent due to them . . . out of tolls and alleys either radiating from, or careering of the period (fifteenth-century). It was t: 


Photographs by courtesy National Buildings i eco" 
THE THEATRE ROYAL, FROM THE STAGE SOUTH SIDE OF TRINITY CHURCH BLOCK 
An unique Georgian theatre of Restoration type. The pit floor was Comprising Corporation Offices, nave of Church, houses an ! 
originally 5-6 ft. lower shops 
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Into this world, as strangers to an inn, 

This infant came guest-wise, where when ’t had 
been, 

And found no entertainment worth her stay, 

She only broke her fast and went away. 


The other noteworthy monument is a 
table-stone in the churchyard; it recalls the 
remarkable story of Robert Willance who, while 
out horse-riding one day, found himself suddenly 
enveloped in mist on the edge of Whitcliffe 
Scar. The horse plunged over the precipice to 
its death, but Willance survived with a broken 
leg, which had to be amputated. The leg was 
buried by itself in Richmond churchyard. 
Willance continued his prosperous career as a 
merchant of Richmond and had three stones 
set up on Whitcliffe Scar to represent the three 
leaps which his horse had taken before the final 
plunge. Two of the stones bear the words: 
‘1606, Glory be to our merciful God who 
miraculously preserved me from the danger so 
great.’’ Ten years later Willance died, where- 
upon his severed leg was disinterred and buried 
alongside its owner ! 


The most remarkable building in Richmond, 


By courtesy National Buildings Record 


(Left) HILL HOUSE. Home of Frances [’Anson, reputed Lass of Richmond Hill 


(Middle) APPROACH TO CASTLE 


WALK FROM MARKET PLACE 


(Right) GEORGIAN HOUSE IN BARGATE 


(Below) HUTTON 


been the glory of a new Franciscan church, but 
the Dissolution intervened. 

Beautifully situated beside the Swale, one 
mile east of Richmond, Easby Abbey was 
founded for the Premonstratensians in 1152 by 
Roald, a Constable of Richmond Castle. At the 
Dissolution the fabric was ravaged, but the 
choir stalls with their misereres were rescued 
and set up in the Church of St. Mary, now 
Richmond Parish Church, where they still 
remain. 

The Parish Church was largely restored last 
century, but at the west end of the nave there 
are Norman pillars and arches to remind one 
of the 12th-century church which the Breton 
setilers would see. Two monuments com- 
memorating bygone worthies also claim one’s 
att ntion. Sir Timothy Hutton of Marske, 
Swiledale—son of the Archbishop of York 
(1§95)—is seen with his lady and their twelve 
chidren on the south wall of the sanctuary. 
Th costume is of the early seventeenth century 
an: below each of the children a rhymed inscrip- 
lo: is given. Two of those who died in infancy 
are thus commemorated : 

liv’d, I dy’d, yet one could hardly know, 

ly’d so soon, whether I liv’d or no; 
what a happy thing it is to lie 

th’ nurse’s arms a week or 2 & dic. 
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In the Parish Church 


Royal in Friars’ Wynd which has been termed 
‘‘a monument of first — indeed unique — im- 
portance” in that it is the nearest surviving 
approximation to an unspoilt Georgian theatre. 
In the Middle Ages the Friars had given the 
people Noah and the Flood and such like; 
Samuel Butler, an actor-manager, who opened 
the Theatre Royal on September 2, 1788, gave 
the Georgian society of Richmondshire Shake- 
speare, starring such players as Kean and 
Macready when they were on tour, while several 
local companies produced popular farces and 
comedies ranging from Heir at Law to How to 
Die for Love. 

After a century of neglect, during which 
the building was used as an auctioneer’s ware- 
house and latterly as a war-time salvage depot, 
the theatre has itself been salvaged, and, to 
mark the 850th anniversary of Richmond’s 
enfranchisement as a borough, it was re-opened 
for Shakespearean performances in 1943 and 
again in 1944. 

The second oldest in the country (that at 
Bristol is believed to be the oldest, though so 
altered as to have lost some of its original charac- 
ter), Richmond’s Theatre Royal is, but for one 
fundamental alteration, a complete specimen of 
a Georgian playhouse retaining most of the 
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from one point of view, is the tiny Theatre 


features of the Restoration theatre. There are »’ 
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the proscenium with its balconies, a tier of boxes 
with the gallery tier over it running round the 
three sides of the auditorium, and the original 
pay-box at the entrance behind the auditorium. 
The floor of the stage is also intact, but at 
present is continued forward to the ring of 
boxes. Mr. Richard Southern, who has done so 
much towards the restoration of Richmond’s 
theatre, has recently proved (Architectural 
Review’, January, 1945) that the auditorium 
floor (now covering cellars) is relatively modern 
and that originally the floor of the auditorium 
was some 5 ft. lower, forming the pit below the 
level of the box tier and the stage. In visualising 
the original appearance, therefore, it is necessary 
to imagine the lower floor and to replace the 
parapet of the central box at the back of the 
auditorium removed when the pit was filled in. 
A model of this unique theatre figured in the 
exhibition on the history of the English theatre 
at the Royal Academy. 

With its unparalleled glories of river, crag 
and woodland, Richmond has had a wonderful 
setting for its historic scenes and personalities; 
by rehabilitating its historic little theatre 
Richmond has in a unique way fused past with 
present. 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS 


Written and Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


EMORIA minuerit, nisi eam exerceas 

(your power of recollection wiil 

wax feeble unless you exercise it). 

Although fairly well exercised, mine 
has already waxed feeble, since by deliberate 
thought I cannot recall much that has interested 
or pleased me. Yet certain sounds, sights and 
scents sometimes bring back long-forgotten 
scenes. 

For example, to me, and I imagine to most 
of the older generation of Londoners, a double 
blast on a whistle will recall the clop-clop of 
hooves (sometimes galloping) as two hansom 
cabs from opposite directions raced for the job, 
pulling up with slithering of shoes and a burst 
of language, each claiming first arrival and the 
fare as theirs ! (Fig. 3). Sometimes in the very 
late ‘nineties it would be a race between a 
hansom and the new taxi. If the latter arrived 
first, the hansom-cab driver, after telling the 
chauffeur what he thought of him, would drive 
disconsolately away with a final “Yah! 
Sparrow starver !”’ 

Again, perhaps because (with the exception 
of ladies’ dresses !) fashions change slowly, one 
never notices they have changed until something 
recalls the past. Take, for instance, a minor 
fashion in horses’ tails. In CouNTRY LIFE 
Correspondence columns there was a letter 
(July 31, 1942) on the origin of the word 
cocktail, in which the writer rightly concluded 
that a picture entitled Shaking off the 
Cocktails had nothing to do with alcohol, “but 
means that the better thoroughbred horses are 
leaving the inferior ones of mixed blood 
behind.” (Henley’s Dictionary of Slang gives 
cocktail as underbred, wanting in form—chiefly 
of horses.) 

Now until I read that letter I had forgotten 
that the first horses I owned myself were cock- 
tails, as indeed were almost all the hunters 
and the carriage horses of the ’nineties. I 
recently came across an old sketch I made with 
the North Cotswold during Captain MacNeil’s 
mastership, about 1902, and all the staff are on 
cocktails, as also are the hunt servants in a 


photograph of the 
Quorn at Keyham, 
dated 1905. This latter 
is curious, as Lord 
Lonsdale mounted his 
servants on chestnut 
T.B.s all with bang 
tails (1893-98), but 
from 1898 to 1905 I 
think Captain Burns 
Hartopp was Master, 
so presumably cock- 
tailed horses even in 
the shires remained in 
fashion some _ time 
after the advent of 
“the Yellow man”’ (so 
called from his weli- 
known yellow-wheeled 
carriages). 

Fashions in every- 
thing connected with 
the horse have changed 
countless times; a 
study of the works 
of Alken, Ferneley, 
Wolstenholme and Sir 
Francis Grant will 
show how. Often the 
shape of the tails 
has altered. Roughly 
summarised, 1780 to 
1800 shows hunters with crop ears and a half- 
length tail. 1820-27 was the period of the real 
cocktail (the shape of a game-cock’s tail) and 
often ‘“‘nicked”’ to ensure a high carriage. By 
1850 tails were long again, almost the modern 
bang tail (but not, of course, “‘ pulled,’’,as was the 
recent fashion). Concurrently with the latter 
were always some cocktails, which by the 
*nineties seem to have been the fashion again, 
but now, except for hackneys and a few heavy- 
weight hunters, this fashion has been abandoned 
(fortunately for the horse when turned out to 
grass in the Summer). 

The other day at a National Farmers’ Union 











1.—THE TRANSFER OF THE LETTER-BAG USUALLY 
REQUIRED MUCH BADINAGE 


meeting, an old boy got up and said, in relation 
to some ploughing matter that had cropped 
up: ‘Well, anyway, gentlemen, I think you 
will have to admit that I have had longer 
experience than any of you, for I started plough- 
ing as a boy with an ox team.’’ Everyone in the 
room mentally began to reckon up his years, 
Well, he was an old man, but he need not have 
been, for, now the subject has been recalled to 
mind, I can remember seeing ox teams at work 
down to the last war in Sussex, the Cotswolds 
and Wiltshire, in the latter county almost up 
to the commencement of this. The use of oxen 
for draught and ploughing will, of course, have 
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3.—_TWO HANSOM 


beco 1e a common sight to our soldiers overseas, 
but only the other day I was astonished to see 
inth.s country a soldier on the Great North Road 
leading a Jersey bull in a cart. I hadn’t time 
to stop, but my impression was that the cart 
(a tumbril) contained camp-swill. 

On my relating this to our jobbing gar- 
dener he volunteered the information that in 
his youth he had been a ‘“‘bum carter’’ himself. 
I presumed this to be a derogatory term, but 
“Willum’’ (aged 73) explained it as follows. He 
started life on the land at the age of thirteen 
with an ox plough, in the county of Wiltshire. 
The “plough”’ of oxen there consisted of three 
bullocks, worked tandem, or rather ‘‘ unicorn”’ 
(one at the lead and two wheel oxen). They 
wore collars which opened at the top, and had a 
head-collar and lead (not being yoked, as in 
Sussex). It is an interesting detail, which shows 
accurate observation on his part, that the 
traces, which of course were chains, owing to 
the greasy nature of the oxhide never became 
tusty as do those of plough horses. The oxen 
worked well, being especially good on very heavy 
land, except in Summer, when the “‘stoats”’ 
(local name for horsefly) drove them frantic, 
and with tail in air they were apt to bolt, plough 
and all, into the nearest hedge or wood. 

At noon the oxen lay down in their harness 

and chewed the cud while the men ate their 
dinners. These oxen had no extra feed to the 
grass on which they were turned out, except 
in Winter. Consequently they were economical, 
and they also sold well for beef. But they were 
too slow in work for the more progressive 
farmers. Hence the gradual abandonment of 
the “plough” of oxen for horse teams. The 
ox driver was called a bum carter and the oxen 
bummits in Wiltshire. The ploughman rode 
his oxen home after work sitting on their tail 
ends (as a donkey is usually ridden). 
_ On this same farm they also worked a bull 
In harness, leading him in an ordinary head- 
collar, When the law came in that bulls must 
be ringed he became a real handful, and when 
eve tually sent for sale, cleared Messrs. 
Wooley’s yard in Salisbury in no time! Yet 
So ‘ong as no one attempted to lead him by 
the nose he was perfectly quiet. 

Not that William is the only one I have 
come across familiar with plough oxen, for I 
femember an old countryman in Hampshire 
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CABS FROM OPPOSITE DIRECTIONS RACED FOR THE JOB 


saying to a local auctioneer (making a farm 
valuation) : ‘‘When I were a bit lad I remember 
faither ploughed this veer ground wi oxen, then 
I ploughed ’un with ’osses, and now my son 
he ploughs ’un wi a tractor. Us manured ‘un 
wi dung, but now they’m use they artificials.”’ 

“Ah, great changes ! Everything’s 
changed,”’ said the auctioneer. 

“‘Noa,” he replied, ‘“‘land bain’t changed, 
and gives same number of bushels to acre as 
it allus did, no more and no less !”’ 

These remarks greatly annoyed the owner 
of the farm, who by mechanisation and general 
up-to-dateness prided himself on being one of 
those who had revolutionised local agriculture. 

Again the past stepped into the present 
quite recently when a firm advertising some beef 
product procured a travelling poster, or rather 
hoarding, in the form of an ox cart. This 
arrived in our village and the driver requested 
the local blacksmith to shoe his cattle. This 
fairly flummoxed our very up-to-date smith, 
who never had seen oxen shod, or even an ox 
shoe! But the driver produced the latter from 
the back of the cart and then proceeded to 
show the smith how to put them on. So if 
anyone wants an ox shod, apply to me and I’ll 
pass it on to the right quarters ! 

I am not an habitué of the modern milk 
bar, preferring something stronger, but that 
is another thing which reminds me of the past. 
I had forgotten that years ago there was in 
St. James’s Park a “ milk bar’’ kept by an old 
lady who had a cow tethered at the stall and on 
request sold milk by the glass ‘‘warm from the 
cow”’ (Fig. 2). That there must have been many 
more cows somewhere in the background was 
proved by the size of her bar, and the fact that 
I saw a man unloading churns at her stall, 
which I passed on most mornings on my way 
to work. The old lady, whose name I never 
knew, apparently had a permit for her shop 
direct from the Crown. The booth had, I 
believe, a long history, but I presume the 
appointment was not renewed, as this, a fore- 
runner of the modern milk bar, ceased to carry 
on after her death. 

Perhaps my earliest recollection was one 
recalled only the other day in a local saddler’s 
shop. The assistants were repairing harness 
but ‘“‘the boss’”’ was making a pigskin case with 
a lock and key. 


“Hullo! A postbag?’’ I exclaimed. 

Looking slightly puzzled he replied: ‘‘Oh 
no, sir, an attaché case.’’ 

It had reminded me of a very early memory. 
Although we lived only a couple of miles or so 
from a fair-sized town on a main line railway, 
apparently either the post office did not deliver 
at all or alternatively the post arrived too late 
in the day to be of much value. I forget which. 
Anyway the letters for despatch were placed on 
the hall table and my father put them into a 
leather postbag with his own letters, and 
locked it. He and the postmaster had keys 
(much of the correspondence was official—hence, 
perhaps, these precautions). 

I also recall that a Welsh groom-gardener, 
Bob by name (Fig. 1), used to call at the front 
door for the letter bag, which was handed to him 
by the haughty English parlourmaid. Bob, 
although ‘‘a bit of a lad’’ among the ladies, 
was no beauty. I seem to recall a very red face 
and turned-up nose, rather like Leech’s picture 
of Mr. Jorrocks, and a large woollen muffler, 
topped by a high-crowned bowler hat with a 
narrow curly brim. He rode a fat black Welsh 
cob which rejoiced in the name of Jinny. 
The transfer of the letter bag usually required 
much badinage and time, and was _ usually 
terminated by some indignant member of the 
family shouting ‘“‘ For goodness’ sake shut that 
door !”’ 

In conclusion let me tell a little ghost 
story. A cousin of mine has a house in a small 
park. From the main road to the house there 
is a short but winding gravel drive. This house, 
in my young days, owned a peculiarly harmless 
and futile ghost. One heard a carriage and pair 
drive up to the house and stop, and the footman 
get down to ring the bell, which never rang. 
A year or two ago I asked the owner “‘if the 
ghost still carried on,’”’ and he replied, ‘‘Do you 
know, I had forgotten its existence. Perhaps,”’ 
he added with a smile, ‘‘it has vanished, with 
the horse, from the roads.’’ There is many a 
true word spoken in jest, and that is the answer. 
Just outside the park the road enters a cutting. 
One can hear a car come to the cutting, and 
when it enters it the sound is cut off. In the 
days of the horse, the cessation of the sound 
of trotting hoofs was even more noticeable. The 
footman part of the tale was sheer imagination, 
based on the natural sequence of events. 
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GORE PLACE, WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


By ERIC UNDERWOOD 


Designed in the English style of Henry Holland 
and “* Capability ** Brown for Christopher Gore, 
Governor of Massachusetts, in about 1805. The 
means by which such American country houses 
have been preserved draw attention to the care 
given to Georgian architecture in the United 
States in contrast to the treatment too frequently 
accorded to it in the country of its origin. Mr. 
Underwood, incidentally, is the only Englishman 
to have been appointed a Trustee of Public 
Reservations for a State (Massachusetts), in 
recognition of his services to British- American 
cultural relations. 


SHRISTOPHER GORE who built 
himself Gore Place—one of the half- 
dozen finest Georgian houses in 
America and an estate not inferior in 

scope and design to Jefferson’s Monticello, 
Thornton’s Tudor Place or, indeed, the White 
House—was a New England worthy whose 
distinguished career covered the Napoleonic 
era. Born in 1758, son of John Gore 
a loyalist restored to citizenship in 1787 
by Act of the State Legislature, Christopher 
was educated at Harvard, read law with 
Judge Lowell and quickly established a 
lucrative practice in Boston. One of his 
pupils there was Daniel Webster, and it 
is to Gore’s credit that he urged Webster to 
decline the clerkship of the New Hampshire 
Court of Common Pleas and so saved his 
talents, as statesman, for a wider sphere. 

At the age of twenty-seven, a veteran 

of the Revolution and already the best 


OF THE ENTRANCES, 
CIRCULAR STAIRS 


SHOWING THE 


1.—THE 


NORTH FRONT, WITH ITS TWO FRONT DOORS 


The house was designed for the Governor’s public entertaining as well as his private residence 


known lawyer in the State, Gore was 
made a member of the Commission, with 
Hancock and Adams, to ratify the Federal 
Constitution, and four years later was 
appointed by George Washington first U.S. 
District Attorney of Massachusetts. In 1796 
he was sent to 
England to settle 
American spoliation 
claims under the Jay 
Treaty and for two 
vears acted as Chargé 
d’ Affaires in the ab- 
sence of Rufus King. 
Successful in obtain- 
ing large sums for his 
fellow-citizens, he 
accumulated a sub- 
stantial fortune which 
enabled him to main- 
tain the opulent 
establishment he set 
up for himself later. 

During his eight 
vears in England 
Gore’s house outside 
Boston was_ burnt 
down and he deter- 
mined to build an- 
other on a grander 
scale, of the plans of 
which his letters con- 
tain many interesting 
details. The earlier 
house had stood on 
some forty acres that 
he had bought at 
Waltham. To these 
he added some hun- 
dreds more, his aim 
being to live in the 
stvle of an English 
country gentleman. 
Like Washington and 
Jefferson he de- 
lighted in agriculture 
and forestry; and, 
though only some 
eighty acres of his 
estate remain to-day, 
the surviving trees 
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and lay-out give an idea of its former gran- 
deur. This was modelled on the type of 
landscaping favoured in England at the end 
of the eighteenth century : great stretches of 
lawn, fine trees harmoniously grouped, a 
deer park and water views. He laid out a 
“Mile Walk” around the property and 
“divided it into quarters each belted by a 
half dozen rows of trees shading a walk, 
with every variety of forest tree so that the 
birds nested there as if in the wild wood.” 

On his return Gore became Governor of 
Massachusetts and United States Senator, 
and in 1806 announced the completion of his 
new house: ‘“‘Although built with the great- 
est economy and absence of ornament ii will 
still keep me at the Bar longer than my love 
of indulgence would desire.” 

He is said to have lived in “‘ magnif:cent 
style”’ with liveried servants and a four-! orse 
coach with outriders. The offence give: by 
his personal extravagance to many sii :ple- 
living New Englanders is, indeed, offer. 1 as 
an explanation of their failure to re-elec him 
for a second term as governor. 

He died in 1827. One of the oversee ‘ 
Harvard College, and having no childre , 
bequeathed a large sum to his Alma ? ater 
with which was built Gore Hall on the: >del 
of King’s College, Cambridge, an edifice \ ich 
long housed the University library. 

The account books in which the co. 5 of 
building Gore Place are set out contain: any 
items of interest but no mention o the 
architect. The house shows strong Er lish 
influence, and it has been conjectured hat 
it may have been designed by an English 1 
since Gore, during his residence in Lo: ! 
could have been in touch with the le« ling 
architects there. Henry Holland (1746-1 6), 
architect to the Prince Regent, was th: : at 
the height of his reputation. His work was 
noted for its large and harmonious pri 90F- 
tions and its unadorned masses—no able 
features of Gore Place. 

There is, however, no other eviden: e t0 
support the suggestion, and work by Er. ‘lish 
architects was rare in America at the ‘ime. 
There were, moreover, many native archi.ects 
of unusual excellence. One suggested has 
been Bulfinch, who about this time desi,ned 
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3.—THE SOUTH FRONT AND LAWN. 


the New State House at Boston and resi- 
den s in the Louisburg Square and Beacon 
Stre t district. McIntire, who planned a 
neig bouring estate for Gore’s friend Theo- 
dore Lyman, can be dismissed since his 
manner is little in keeping with that of Gore 
Pla. The style of William Thornton, 
desi.ner of the Capitol at Washington and 
two of the finest houses in that city, the 
Octagon and Tudor Place, has greater affini- 
ties, but his work is not 
found so far north. Still 
less is that of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The house, consisting 
of a central mass flanked 
with outstretched wings 
of lower elevation, stands 
on a slight eminence in 
parkland well away from 
the main road. To the 
south, broad lawns fall 
towards a ha-ha beyond 
which lies one of three 
small lakes included in the 
estate. The buildings, 
having a total length of 
some one hundred and 
eighty feet, are of dimen- 
sions and lay-out common 
enough in Virginia and 
the Carolinas but rarely 
found at the time in New 
England. 

Gore Place was the 
first house under the 
Republic to be built by a 














State governor as a man- 
sio! for governors. It was, 
therefore, planned for 
pul lic entertaining as well 
aS. private residence, and 
the architect has solved his 
doi ble problem with great 
ing nuity. The interior is 
div ded into two units, the 
one formal, the other inti- 
mae, which may be used 
sep rately or together. 
It ‘s’a worthy precursor 

such commodious 
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modern governors’ palaces as those at Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, or Sacramento, California. 

The State Reception Hall, the Oval 
Room, the Library and the Art Gallery, 
spacious apartments some fifteen feet in 
height, communicate with one another and 
allow for a continuous flow of visitors. The 
breakfast room and the billiards room are 
lower, sharing their windows with the herb 
room and nursery above. 


Pe tial 
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4.—THE OVAL 


ROOM IN THE CENTRE OF THE SOUTH 


The house is built of small flat bricks of natural salmon-pink hue 


The upper floor of the central portion 
has the relatively small number of five 
master’s bedchambers, the total number of 
rooms in the house being twenty-two. Gore 
had no children, and the number of guests 
who staved overnight would in any case be 
small, since the house was not far from 
Boston which, even in those days, was well 
served with clubs and inns. The rooms owe 
their impressiveness to the simplicity and 
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windows retain their original hinges and 
the whole house survives more perf¢:tly 
in its original condition than any cher 
of the period extant. 


Louvre doors to the Gover 27’ 
Chamber, known in New England as 
“Newburyport doors,’ indicate G. re’s 
practical bent. 


Gore Place has other unique feat res, 
It set the pace for modern Amer can 
plumbing. It was probably the first in the 
country to possess a modern water-c »set 

























and a shower-bath. The bath is of Re jan 
proportions and is placed on the grc ind 
floor between the billiards room and the §™ 
Art Gallery; over it is an opening in the - 
ceiling to permit servants to pour vy. ter p 
down over the occupant. Much of the § in 
original furniture, restored by loans nd § A 
gifts, survives. It includes portraits 0! ‘he § 
Governor and his wife, painted by his fr ond 
Trumbell, chairs, a billiards table, a « de- 
board, kitchen utensils, toys, and _ the § “ 
Governor’s inaugural suit of plum-colo: red 
silk. ” 
The material of the building is a ‘ine § 4 
quality of small flat brick of a natural salinon § @ 
pink hue, set in Flemish bond. At one § 
period it was painted white with trim in J” 
sandstone colour to match a_ sandstone ‘ 
terrace set high to allow easy access to a § ), 
coach. This was removed by one oi the J } 
later owners, who included Theodore § a 
5.—DINING-ROOM IN CENTRE OF Lyman, J. S. Copley Greene, and § ti 
- . - Theophilus Walker. Among distinguished § 5 
satelite guests were Lafayette, Monroe and § * 
Rufus King. 
Most historic houses in the state 
. belong to the Trustees of Public §\ 
Reservations for Massachusetts, af tl 
i ; voluntary association founded some § t 
harmony of their form and proportions. Gftv-thre eae aaa geet 
Ornament is rigidly excluded, the only ee ae ee Mager, 
notable exception ‘being the decorated and objects of this body mae ee 
: ; ‘ae . a model for the National Trust in 
mantels which are said, with consider- s ‘ : ; 0 
yea ; England, one of the Members of Council 
able probability at least as to two of ¢ which is still ae he ie b 
them, to be the work of McIntire. a 2 . a 
American association, the present repre- § 
One of the wings provides office and sentative being Mr. Charles Suniner § s 
sleeping accommodation for servants who, Bird of Boston, president of the J! 
in those days of nominal wages, would Trustees, and a gentleman well known in § 
have been numerous. There is also an hunting circles in the Shires anc in § 
interesting nursery, occupied from time Ireland. Gore Place exceptionally is the f * 
to time by Gore nephews and nieces. Its single property of the Gore Place Society, § ! 
lunette windows and dado are ‘child a trust incorporated in 1935 as an ecuca- § , 
high”’ and the elliptical arch of its low tional organisation supported by men Der- 


ceiling and the barrel arch of the adjoin- 
ing room are noteworthy. 


The house is entered on the north 
side by two front doors, identical in 
design and equal in status, one at each 
end of the central portion, with three 
windows of full height between— a unique 
arrangement. 


The upper floor is approached 
by circular stairs worthy of the period 
at its best. The light rail still main- 
tains its watch-spring strength, doubtless 
due to the fact that at intervals some 
of the balusters are of iron, which, 
however, is indistinguishable in appear- 
ance from the wood. The floor of the 
two entrance halls and of the State 
Reception Hall are of American marble. 
The metal materials throughout are of 
exceptional quality, accounting for no 
less than one-fifth of the total cost of 
the building, $20,000, equal to about 
$100,000 in to-day’s money. Special 
brass hinges raise the doors automatically 
so as to clear the carpets, and the pantry 
drawers still glide on brass rollers as 
smoothly as on the day on which they 
were made. The shutters of the lunette 





6.—CHRISTOPHER 
GORE. Governor of 


Massachusetts and 


builder of Gore Place. 


By Trumbell 


(Right) 7.—CHIMNEY- 
PIECE OF THE 
OVAL ROOM 


Photographs: Figs. 1, 
2, 7, Historic American 
Building Survey. 
Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6, Cushing- 
Gellatly, Boston, Mass. 


ship fees and voluntary contribut ons, 
all of whose officers serve wit out 
remuneration. 
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VILLAGE 
PRODUCE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


FE» KATHLEEN TALBOT 


ANS for post-war agriculture multiply 
aily, but few deal in any detail with one 
undamental problem: that of so de- 





eloping and improving conditions of life 
in th villages that country people will be 
conte. to stay on the land instead of migrating 
to th towns. From this point of view it is 
possi that both landlords and farmers may be 
intere ed in an account of the Village Produce 
Assoc tion movement, which has proved of 
benei to a great number of country people 
1en the Ministry of Food made a survey 

of the ounties in 1940, with the object of seeing 
whet. r surplus produce grown in the villages 
coulc e marketed to relieve the scarcity of fresh 
vege les in the towns, it was found that there 
was « . hortage of food in some country districts, 
and .at this shortage was especially acute 
durii the Winter and Spring months. It was 
large a matter for education; in some villages 
pota: 2s were almost the only vegetable grown; 
fruit. ees were neglected; the poultry stocks 
were poor quality and badly fed; pig-keeping 
had ed out in many places. The problem was 
how » introduce better methods of horticulture 
and. livestock-keeping, to improve the rota- 
tion crops, to suggest the purchase of new 
stocl and fresh seed, to avoid unnecessary 
seasv al gluts and shortages and to see that 
coun. y people were producing enough food for 
their own needs during the war. 

in 1941 a war-time scheme for forming 
Villae Produce Associations was launched by 
the linistry of Agriculture and organised 
through County Garden Produce Committees. 
The first step was to attract members, and a 
single subscription to an organisation covering 
all forms of food production was the first induce- 
ment offered. Bulk buying, undertaken either 
by the county committee or by the individual 
associations, was popular, covering a wide 
variety of goods ranging from seeds and tools to 
stock-feed potatoes and livestock. Llangollen, 
Denbighshire, spent as much as £80 in one year 
in replacements of pullets for its poultry mem- 
bers, and Peaslake, Surrey, covering three 
neighbouring villages, spent £300 on various 
purchases during its first year. 

Co-operative ownership, too, has been found 
useful in providing tools and implements too 
expensive for the individual to buy for himself. 





Thus Hovingham in the North-Riding owns a 
honey extractor, a sprayer and apparatus for 
pig-curing, 

Other much needed help has 
concerned the distribution and 
marketing of produce. In some 
places it has been chiefly a question 
of arranging for better distribution 
within the village itself, and the 
Village Produce Associations have 
been advised in the first instance to 
examine all local means of disposal 
which do not need the use of trans- 
port. The school canteen is an 
obvious outlet of this kind, if fairly 
large quantities of produce can be 
grown regularly, and Knighton 
upo: Teme, Worcestershire, had 
provided vegetables for 35,000 
mea's (135 daily) up to the end 
of lest June. 

Village market stalls make an- 
* good outlet, and these are 
ly run in co-operation with 
/omen’s Institutes, whose ex- 
ice in marketing began long 
> the war. The takings at 
of these stalls, open for a 
time on one day a week, are 
intial; Kirby Moorside in the 
\-Riding serving a group of 
llages, with a joint V.P.A. 
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BRINGING LOCAL 
PRODUCE TO THE SCHOOL 
CANTEEN AT KNIGHTON, 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
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HOVINGHAM, 
OWNERSHIP HAS 


A NOKTH-RIDING 


and W.I. stall, had a turnover of nearly £1,000 
in twelve months, and produce not disposed of 
locally was sold to hostels or hospitals in neigh- 
bouring towns. 

Trade objections to the setting up of such 
stalls occur seldom : where they are made, they 
can generally be met by friendly negotiation. 
Thus at Deddington, Oxfordshire, it was found 
that the greengrocer was getting the bulk of his 
produce from Banbury, nine miles away, and 
that the inhabitants were going into the same 
town by bus to buy vegetables. The greengrocer, 
approached by the V.P.A., said that he had no 
objection to the starting of a stall, provided that 
the V.P.A. worked on equal terms with himself, 
1.e., that there should be no undercutting as to 
prices, no touting for orders and no deliveries at 
customers’ houses. The stall was started on 
these conditions, which have been observed 
faithfully, and both parties are satisfied. 

Sometimes village gardens are so large that 
production can exceed local requirements, as, 
for instance, in West Suffolk, where Glemsford 
sold to Covent Garden some 25 tons of vegetables 
(including such things as onion thinnings and 
rhubarb, which would otherwise have been 
wasted) during the past year. As to livestock, 
Tetsworth, Oxfordshire, produced 83 pigs during 
the year (nearly 714 tons of pig meat) and an- 
other Oxfordshire village, Islip, sold as many as 
144 rabbits in three months. 








1945 


BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 








CO-OPERATIVE 
INTRODUCED 


VILLAGE WHERE 


Has the educational campaign been success- 
ful, and are country people producing and eating 
better quality vegetables and livestock? There 
has been a general improvement all round, to 
judge by the increased demand for technical 
lectures and demonstrations all over the country, 
and by the appearance of the entries at produce 
shows. One great advance has been in the 
variety of vegetables grown; at Collingham, 
Nottinghamshire, only seven kinds of vegetables 
were shown in 1942, but by 1944 nineteen kinds 
were exhibited; at a Spring show held at 
Bishopsteignton, Devon, in 1943 the best collec- 
tions of vegetables numbered 30 varieties, and a 
single allotment produced 20 varieties. 

From the point of view of co-operation 
generally there are some interesting instances : 
Wheatley, Oxfordshire, last year bought 19% 
tons of stock-feed potatoes for its members’ 


77 pigs. The potatoes were delivered to the 
station loose in trucks, and were unloaded, 


weighed, bagged and delivered by teams of seven 
or eight members, working together each even- 
ing until the job was completed. The sharing of 
labour made it possible to sell the potatoes at 
50s. a ton. 

Laverton, Gloucestershire, and Ashwell, 
Hertfordshire, have grown potatoes and other 
crops co-operatively, getting a local farmer to 
plough, prepare and plant the land. Other Asso- 
ciations have run spraying and pruning teams. 

The places where these Village 
Produce Associations are to be 
found range from market towns 
such as Morpeth, Northumberland, 
which caters for a group of ten 
neighbouring villages, with a mem- 
bership of 515, to small villages 
such as North Fambridge, Essex, 
an isolated place with 150 inhabi- 
tants, or a hamlet like Langton 
in the North-Riding, where out 
of 37 houses 36 are covered by the 
household subscription. There are 
now about 1,600 V.P.A,s. 

A recent enquiry showed that 
a number of villagers felt that their 
Association had been of real value 
during the war and that they 
would like to develop the work 
after the war. 

The Ministry of Agriculture 
considers that it is for the county 
and village committees to decide 
this for themselves. The question 
will be debated at four Inter- 
County Conferences to be held 
during June in London, Leeds, 
Chester and Bristol. One thing 
seems certain: a great many 
Associations will carry on. 


RITISH butterflies are generally smaller 
and altogether more insignificant in 
colouring and marking than their 
foreign relations, but in spite of this 

often a distinct similarity between 
especially if they are members of the 
same genus. The greater size of the foreign, 
or at any rate the tropical, butterflies can be 
accounted for by the fact that everything, in- 
cluding plants, trees, animals, as well as insects, 
grows more rampantly in the atmosphere of the 
tropics, and there is also a simple explanation 
why most of them are so far more vividly 
coloured than our own more sombre-hued 
insects. 

In the teeming jungle the struggle for exis- 
tence is far more intense than in a climate such 
as ours; flowers bloom more profusely in rich 
colours to attract insects to visit them for the 
purpose of pollination. Butterflies 
play their part with the other 
insects, both crawling and flying, 
but, as many of them rely on 
protective coloration as their safe- 
guard in life, they also are decked 
out in gaudy colours so that they 
remain unnoticed as they sit with 
open wings sipping nectar from 
the flowers, while unconsciously 
performing the duties for which 
Nature intended them. Others, of 
course, which settle on flowers with 
wings closed, need some other form 
of natural camouflage, and they 
often have cryptic coloration 

The British Orange-tip F. 
cavdamines is a perfect example of 
this, and so is its Oriental counter- 
part, the Indian Orange - tip 
H. glaucippe. This large butterfly 
ranks with Hallima inachis, the 
Indian ‘‘dead leaf’’ butterfly, as 
the finest example of a butterfly 
that “‘disappears’’ as soon as it 
settles. With its wings closed, 
concealing the brilliant orange tips, 
the butterfly clings to a lower 
branch of a tree in such a position 
that the curve of its wings exactly 
resembles a slightly withered leaf. 
Ihe veinings on the undersides, 
patterned in pale yellow and brown 
complete the illusion (Fig. 6). 

In this country our own 
Urange-tip can do the disappearing 
trick just as successfully! One 
moment you will be watching a 
male fluttering along a sunny 
country lane, and then it will settle 
on a flower-head of jack-by-the- 
hedge or hedge parsley, and despite 
all the searching you will probably 
walk past it without having been 
able to find it again. As it rests for 
a moment on an _ umbelliferous 
plant its mottled green and white 
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3.—AMERICAN 


ABROAD 


By 
L. HUGH NEWMAN 


(Left) 1—THE LARGEST “ VANESSA” 
FROM THE MOUNTAINS OF HAWAII 
AND THE MIGRANT RED ADMIRAL 


(Right) 2—CHINESE SPECKLED WOOD 
AND THE SPECKLED WOOD OF THE 
ENGLISH WOODLANDS 


underside*merges into the picture so perfectly 
that until it flies up again, revealing its orange- 
tipped wings, you pass it unnoticed. 

There is an almost perfect affinity between 
our own Dark Green Fritillary A. aglaia and the 
Regal Fritillary A. idalia of the U.S.A. not only 
in colouring and markings on the underside, 
but in its habits, in the food plant of the cater- 
pillars, and in the localities where they are 
found in both countries. The American Regal 
Fritillary is more richly coloured in tawny and 
olive-brown, while on the upper side the hind 
wings are almost black glossed with blue—the 
“regal touch’’; otherwise, apart from the Ameri- 
can variety being about twice as large, the two 
are extraordinarily similar in appearance. The 
Regal Fritillary is rather local and frequents 
open spots on the borders of woodlands, and 
ranges from the State of Maine to Nebraska. 
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AND ENGLISH SWALLOW-TAILS 


The females lay their eggs on violet le ives 
growing under the shade of trees, just as ow 
own Dark Green Fritillary always does here 
Both leave the shelter of the trees when the 
butterflies emerge and seek the sunshine and 
fresh winds on hillsides or in neighbouring fields 
to commence their courtship (lig. 5). 

The English Swallow-tail /. machaoin is 
barely half the size of its giant American rela- 
tion, P. daunus, and the characteristic “tails” 
are proportionately smaller, but the likeness 
is striking. It is curious, however, that the 
larve of the two species feed on entirely ditter- 
ent types of plants. Our Swallow-tails feed 
exclusively on umbelliferous plants, such as 
wild carrot, parsnip, angelica and fennel. ‘The 
American species always choose the rosaccous 
plants which include fruit trees—favourites 
being apple, plum and cherry—also the straw- 
berry and the rose. Machaoy is 
confined to the Norfolk Broads 
and Wicken Fen’ while dais is 
found among the’eastern valleys of 
the Rocky Mountains and desceads 
into Mexico, where the _ fine 
specimen illustrated in Fig. 3 was 
captured. 

Although the Red Adv iral, 
FP’. atalanta, is always conside:«d a 
British butterfly, because we »¢ it 
in varying numbers every «ear, 
these islands are not its na ural 
home, and we still have no dc site 
record of the few butterflies hat 
survive our inclement we he! 
ever having bred again i: the 
Spring. Our stock of Red Adi. vals 
has to be replenished every et 
by migrations from the Cont ent, 
where they winter under ni ural 
conditions, continuing to eed 
the whole year round. is 
strange that the largest mem * 01 
this family, /?. tammeamea, > iich 
are notorious ‘foreign trave Ts’ 
should be en extremely rai and 
local butterfly! It breeds i the 
mountainous districts of _ the 
Hawaiian Islands, and very ittle 
is known of its habits (Fig. 1 

The two Speckled vont 
butterflies, as well as beir re- 
markably alike in appeai ice, 
seem to inhabit the same ki | 0! 
terrain. P. aegeria the E: |lisli 
Speckled Wood likes to fly i and 
out of the sunlit patches and 
shadows along a riding in a» «4 
They will fly up at your fe ¢ as 
you approach them, but retu ) to 
the same ‘“‘beat”’ after you ave 
passed. The large Chinese Spe ‘led 
Wood, N. pulaha, is also fo: | 0! 
dark woods from which it  iten 
emerges to alight on a damp | ‘tcl 
in a sunny road, “ but if distur ed” 
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4—P RPLE EMPERORS OF JAPAN AND BRITAIN. 
DAR GREEN FRITILLARY. 

the riter in Seitz Lepidoptera of the World 

rema .s) ‘‘they will fly off into the woods again, common. 
mly return after a short while.’”’ This butter- 

fy is ommon throughout Western China and in 

Nort «rn India from Kunawur and Simla to the 


Khas . Hills, ascending in Sikkim to 11,000 feet. 
Fig. ). 
though not in the same genus, the two 
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(Right) 6.—THE “ DISAPPEARING ” 
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Emperors illustrated in Fig. 4 have much in 
Both are known as the Purple 
Emperor in their respective countries. A. iris is 
undoubtedly our rarest butterfly. Its habit of 
flying round the tallest oak in the wood, always 
referred to as its ‘‘throne,’’ is the despair of 
most entomologists. 


The Japanese S. chavonda also frequents 


THE NIGHT WATCH - 


LIZZARDS, scudding across the top of 
the Island at fifty miles an hour from 
out the mountainous ocean, have drifted 
the snow high above field-banks and 

stone dykes in fantastic wind-scooped whorls, 
ridges and topiaristic figures. The Straight Lane 
isa trough of drifted snow, and it is a desper- 
ately iong mile from the village to the cliffs on 
the island’s north shore, where H.M. Coast- 
guards have an auxiliary ‘‘station’’—an old car 
banked round with turfs and roofed with cement. 

Normally it takes me only twenty minutes 
up the Straight Lane from the village and 
through the sand-hills to the station : but now, 
with the Lane impassable, I am often leaving 
the house before eleven o’clock for the midnight 
watch, 

ae ae 


However, if I arrive safely at the station, 
negotiating the narrow entrance through the 
rampart of turf, I open the rear door of the car 
and squeeze into what space is left amid a 
jumble of oil-stoves, paraffin cans, rifles, 
rockets, telephone apparatus, binoculars, log 
books, etc., and sit huddled up in the position 
that I shall occupy for the next six hours, if 
the weather is too bad for me to venture outside 
during my watch—staring, sore-eyed, into 
black nothingness, with never a light of ship or 
plane or searchlight to relieve the pitchy dark- 
ness, and a blizzard, perhaps, blowing relent- 
lessly hour after hour through the crack in the 
door on to my hip, until it has penetrated into 
my very bones. 


Inside the car, the choking fumes of the 
oil-stove, inhaled far down into one’s stomach, 
mix badly with frequent draughts of black 
coftee, while one struggles with two impossi- 
bilit'es—to keep one’s eyes open, and to pene- 
trate the impenetrable veil of blackness outside : 
to cate the smallest light on which one may 
trail one’s eyes again and again for relief; for 
the alternative of ringing up my watch-mate 
in h’s eyrie on the Castle a mile distant, and 
calliig the changes on the anecdotes of a jolly 
tar .mong South Sea belles, soon palls. More 
ofte. than not the line is out of order, anyhow. 

After hours of nothingness, when I am half- 
doziig, despite the cold and the oil-fumes, I 
wak ; suddenly to full consciousenss. I am in a 
cold sweat, and the hair is creeping on the nape 





of my neck. With nerves strung up to their 
tautest, I find myself listening tensely. But I 
can hear nothing. The blackness outside is as 
impenetrable as before, though the wind has 
dropped a little. I may as well ring up the 
Castle and see what’s doing. 

x * * 


As I fumble in the darkness for the receiver 
in the far corner of the back seat, I hear it. 
' From somewhere out in the black night, 
among the sand-hills to the east, there comes a 
tortured screaming—surely that of a child. For 
a second, perhaps, I am frozen with horror: I 
cannot move. Then the ghastly screaming 
comes again and, struggling to raise my cramped 
limbs from the sloping seat, I lean forward and 
half open the door. This. time the screaming 
comes clearly, carried on that accursed wind 
that has been knifing my hip all night. On any 
other night but this I should have had a 
companion, for the hardy, but superstitious, 
fishermen had no liking for these lonely night- 
watches—a month was as long as some of them 
stuck it—and recently the car had been “‘ double- 
banked”’ every night-watch, and Fisherman 
Harry and I played dominoes all night by the 
shielded light of an electric torch, and wondered 
(or at least, I wondered) how far out to sea this 
one glimmer of light shone in the prevailing 
blackness. But to-night Harry was sick, and I 
was alone with this devilish thing happening 
out there, somewhere in the darkness. 

With one leg out of the car, bracing the 
door open against the gale of wind, I hear the 
sickening, curdling cry again, quite close at 
hand. But instead of going out into the night 
with my rifle, I draw back my leg into the car, 
slam the door to, raise the window and, wrap- 
ping my rug around me, sink back into the seat 
almost in comfort, with a somewhat wry smile 
of amusement that I, a naturalist, could have 
my leg pulled so badly. 

In the vast craters among the sand-hills, 
littered with millions of bleached bones of count- 
less generations of rabbits, are foxes’ earths. 
At this mid-Winter season the foxes roam far 
and wide over the Island in nightly courtship, 
and that tortured child’s screaming out in the 
darkness was the dreadful love-howl of the 
she-fox ! 

I often see foxes from the car in the early 





(Middle) 5.—REGAL FRITILLARY OF THE U.S.A. AND THE BRITISH 
INDIAN ORANGE-TIP AND THE ENGLISH ORANGE.-TIP 


the tops of trees, and they are rare in 
Japan, because there is a species of large 
hornet that pursues them and often kills 
them while on the wing. With both species 
it is only the male that has the purple flush 
on the wings, from which they derive their 
name; the females are insignificant in brown 
and white. 


By RICHARD PERRY 


morning, pattering along the shore at the edge 
of the sea, or ferreting among the jumble of 
boulders below the cliffs, where their claw-marks 
are scratched clearly on the slimy green stones, 
before loping easily and leisurely up into the 
sand-hills, making their circuitous way over 
dunes and craters, until lost to sight in some 
stony pan. 

These desperate conditions for coast- 
watching by night afford, however, consola- 
tion by day in wonderful seascapes, when, at 
full sea, walls of spray are flung over the fifty- 
foot clitis, to dash on the car’s wind-screen, 
or are blown right over the hundred-foot 
battlements of the Castle. As I sit alone in the 
station on the cliffs during such storms, a 
magnificent sense of exhilaration is mine 
throughout the six-hour duties on these wild 
days, while watching the splendid ebony-black 
and snowy: white gulls, with their five-foot wing- 
spread swinging freely and fearlessly on the 
tempest for miles along the dunes and cliffs ina 
perpetual to-and-fro propulsion on the storming 
sea-winds, now west, now east, with hardly ever 
a beat of their powerful pinions: now lifting 
vertically up with natural buoyancy over the 
cliffs, new angling with sharply crooked pinions 
over the heaving grey sea, white-flaked and 
churned, rolling over itself in grey-green masses 
to break in a smother of seething white beds of 
surf, acres in extent. 

+s 


Then, Winter night comes down over Ocean 
and Island, and with the moon rising to the tull, 
the long white breakers come rolling up to the 
cliffs, one behind another, dissolving into white- 
flecked pools and whole seas of white surf and 
foam in the bright moonlight. Returning home 
at midnight, after the evening watch, I hear 
the swift whistling wings of wild duck cleaving 
through the clear skies of the free world above 
the sleeping village. 


Many readers of Country LIFE will spend 
holidays away fromm home this year. If they 
obtain their copy from a newsagent, may we 
remind them to let him know in advance 
whether they wish him to reserve it, cancel it, 
or post it to their new address ; otherwise it 
may be allocated to the next person on his 
waiting list. 
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ON THE LAWN «4 4 olf commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


ANY people must have listened with 
sympathy to one particular and 
pathetic sentence in a recent broad- 
cast on gardens by Miss V. Sackville- 

West. A prospective visitor on being asked if 
he knew his way to the house had answered 
“‘Oh yes, it’s just across the field, isn’t it?”’ 
Alas! ‘‘the field’’ had before the war been the 
lawn and one in which its owner had taken a 
justifiable pride. So many lawns are fields 
nowadays, full of tufts and tussocks and mole- 
hills, producing a modest crop of hay to be 
gratefully handed over to anyone with a scythe 
who will come and cut it. I can shed a reason- 
able number of tears for the poor gardeners, 
but a perfect flood for those who used to have 
a miniature golf course on their lawn, of which 
there is to-day nothing but the little red flags 
drooping desolate and forlorn. And there must 
be many of them that will perhaps never come 
back to their ancient beauty. 

I have loved a number of garden courses 
and some of them I am happy to know have 
survived. There is one—I have several times 
written of it—which owing to its peculiar nature 
must have been able to defy the ravages of war. 
It had no greens but only flags, dotted here and 
there on the narrowest strips of turf bordering 
the carriage sweep or the garden walks. He 
who laid his tee shot nearest to the pin won the 
hole and there was not a single tee shot that was 
not of excruciating difficulty and beset by a 
perpetual terror of going out of bounds. The 
course, as I am glad to think, has the merit of 
what John Low called ‘‘indestructibility.”” A 
touch or two of the scythe and it must be once 
more fit for a championship. 

There are two others differing widely from 
one another save in their enchanting quality, 
which have survived because in each case the 
house attached to the course has done good war 
service and so the course has been kept or has 
kept itself in order. In one instance it has 
housed a business and in the other it has made 
a haunt of peace for resting or convalescent 
soldiers who have played innumerable rounds 
on the course. This last is a putting course, 
but so to describe it is to do very little justice 
to the agonies and terrors of its slopes or to the 
generally magnificent scale on which it is con- 
ceived. It was always alarming and after a 
round or two inevitably produced a mild attack 
of ‘‘the staggers,’ but now I am told that it 
has grown much faster than ever before, through 
constant play, so that even its lady champion, 
and she is a real champion and no mere local 
divinity, finds her score for the nine holes 
several strokes higher than it used to be. 


* * 


The other one was, 1n comparison with 
most garden courses, of positively terrific 
length, since there were some holes demanding 
an honest full shot with a mashie-niblick, a 
tee shot which has to stop “like a poached egg”’ 
on a green of the very smallest proportions and 
surrounded with horrors. The last I heard of 
it was that the staff of the evacuated business 
had taken frantically to golf and that since some 
of the greens are near the house and the players’ 
skill did not keep pace with their enthusiasm, 
the windows suffered considerably. Those who 
had come there from a much bombed neighbour- 
hood found the constant crashes and tinkling 
of glass a little too much for their nerves. 

In a general way garden golf ought to be 
a severe test of the nerves and also of the temper. 
The very stern hold that the word “unfair” 
should never be applied to any golfing hole, 
and that all the greatest holes in the world 
have an element of what the weaker vessels 
call unfairness. Whatever may be said of full- 
sized courses this is unquestionably true of the 
miniature course in a garden. The game must 
be ‘“‘a contest of risks’’ in excelsis. The best 
illustration I can think of was a hole laid out 
by two friends of mine, who were young then 
but are rather old now, in the parental garden 
at home. I never saw it, but I understand that 
one hole demanded a carry over, and only just 
over, the greenhouse and that after a while 
both the hole and the greenhouse had to be 


“‘reconstructed.’’ All courses cannot be ex- 
pected to live up to that standard but disaster, 
on a less expensive scale, should be for ever 
threatening the player. He should never, or 
hardly ever, be able to relax and the difference 
between dazzling success and utter failure 
should be measured in inches rather than feet. 
The course should be another Hoylake in the 
matter of out-of-bounds and flower beds are 
nearly always available for this purpose. I 
have heard of one course that had a fascinating 
little stream running through it, but that is a 
bounty on Nature’s part which cannot as a 
rule be hoped for. 
* * * 


I lay down these views in a highly didactic 
manner and I believe them to be sound. Yet 
the course of my boyhood possessed few of 
these characteristics and I played on it for 
innumerable hours and still love its memory. 
Superficially it had many faults. At several 
holes there was too much room; a seriously 
crooked pitch or pitch-and-run ought in a 
garden inevitably to be punished, but at several 
holes one could recover and get one’s three by 
means of a long approach putt and there ought 
to be no such putts possible. Again there was 
not, as I now see, enough pitching. Garden golf 
to my mind demands plenty of pitches over 
flower beds with very little room ‘‘to come and 
go on,”’ but the shot on my course was rather 
the pitch-and-run or scuffle, a fact which may 
account for my having been relatively more 
successful with it ever since. In fact, if I must 
try to form an impartial estimate, there was 
only one really good hole out of the six; but 
that was a good one, even though the stroke 
could be played more or less ‘‘all along the 
ground.”’ The ball had to reach, at precisely 
the right pace, precisely the right spot between 
two fir trees at the top of a steep little slope. 
If it did, it toppled down on the far side and lay 
dead by the hole under the branches of the 
walnut. If it was too strong it went under a 
railing and into a field; if it was too weak it 
might do almost anything that was unpleasant. 
Here in short was the perfect scuffle demanding 


to be perfectly played, or at least I use] to 
think so when I got a two. 

The courses that I have so far been ta cing 
about have demanded a good deal of wha. the 
Germans call living-room, but it is possib.c to 
have, at least as far as putting is concern d, a 
great deal of fun on a strictly limited scale, One 
of the most entertaining of these smaller co rses 
consisted of clock golf with but a single ole, 
but it was clock golf devised in the co: ssal 
manner. The ground had been carefully ‘aid 
out in all sorts of humps and hollows as inge ous 
as they were alarming, and there was one par- 
ticular deep little hollow quite close to the cole, 
The ball was always running into it at it: last 
gasp and to hole the putt up the hill out > it 
was hideously difficult. Everybody’s con ant 
preoccupation was to keep out of that h: low 
at all costs and when the enemy’s ball toc led 
gently into it, it was not deemed indecei.: to 
raise a shout of joy. The golf was astonish: igly 
varied and there was hardly any limit hat 
could be made to its variations by slight changes 


of tee. 
* ok * 


I conceived such an admiration for this 
course that I endeavoured te imitate it in my 
own garden. Seven maids with seven mops, or 
to be more exact three or four strong men with 
spades, were employed for some time in making 
the requisite circumvallations and incidentally 
in digging up boulders of enormous size {rom 
under the lawn. When all the slopes had been 
beautifully smoothed the best of grass seed was 
sown and we waited anxiously for the time of 
its coming up. In the end it was like the 
traditional egg, parts of it were excellent, but 
it never came up to its model. I have putted on 
it by myself with pleasure if not with profit, 
but regarded as a championship course I am 
afraid I must own it was a failure. I am not 
sure that it was not more successful as the green 
for a frivolous game of bowls. To-day like all 
the rest of the lawn it is as Tadmor in the 
wilderness. ‘‘Field’’ faintly describes it, for I 
doubt if any self-respecting sheep would |!ook 
at it. 


GULLS ABOVE WESSEX 


By HARALD PENROSE 


T was only a short flight—no more than 
forty miles direct, and then back on 
a curving course that followed the coast 
for fifteen minutes before sweeping inland 
—yet we met countless gulls. Every few min- 
utes we saw white wings above us flashing 
against the cloudless sky of early March, or, 
when we looked down, showing with incisive 
brilliance above grass and plough, and whiter 
than the foam where they skimmed the green sea. 
For many days the wind had been blowing 
from the north, sometimes sweeping the sky 
clear of cloud, at others sending a light powder- 
ing of snow which masked the flaming crocus 
and dimmed the early daffodils. But, although 
the ground had been white with frost that 


oi silts. 
C. S. Burney 


morning, and the ponds frozen, the day ‘ad 


grown in brilliance. In sheltered places ‘ \ere 
was promise of a warm day, but on the peat | 
open space of aerodrome the sweeping air 
remained bitterly cold. 

‘“Bad weather coming,’’ said one o! the 
men working on the aeroplanes, and he po: ‘ed 
to the host of gulls sedately pecking in the i ick 
of the sheep which had been feeding over {ht | 
on the aerodrome turf. ‘‘Aye,’’ he conti 
“they gulls always fly inland when the 
storm come up at sea.”’ 

All day more and more birds had ar: 
not only gulls but a great flock of lapwi 
well as many rooks and starlings : but no s 
came. The towering cumulus of early mo 
drifted away, leaving a few far-spread clot 
in a deep emptiness of blue; by late afte: 
even these had gone. 

At half-past four the twin-engined Fk 
was towed out. As I ran up the engines a 
lapwing took the air with leisurely wing- 
circled the aerodrome higher and higher, 
then, at about 1,000 feet, drifted across- 
flying steadily westwards. 

The aeroplane was taxied to the sout 
boundary so that, like every bird, it could 
the wind for its take-off run. On either si 
it rumbled slowly across the grass, a ho 
birds continued feeding, undisturbed exce} 

a casual glance. Only the gulls directly i 
path flapped out of the way, half circled 
wind again and landed a hundred yards to 
side. The resident rooks, more accustome 
aircraft, disdained to fly and walked a™ 
with unhurried dignity. 

The Rapide was turned by the hedge, 
as its engines opened up their roar encompa 


’ 
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each of us in isolation. Faster and faster the 
aeroplane ran into the wind, and with a last 
little bound became airborne. As the aerodrome 
dropped below, and the familiar airscape of 


points held slightly rearwards. With this plan- 
form their area was reduced and so gave 
greater gliding speed to counter the strong head- 
wind into which they soared. As they slid from 
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As we passed the river Otter, a silver thread 
reaching into the hills, I put down the nose. 
The needle of the air-speed indicator moved 
steadily across the dial as we dropped, and the 


| to & wider horizons took its place, there could be view my eye caught a score more gulls circling note of the engine grew harsher. At 600 feet 
seen many groups of flying gulls and starlings low over a field on which some had already I levelled off. Exeter was ten miles ahead, and 
cing & hich we had disturbed. The distant Quantocks _ settled. we were flying above the straight road of the 
the § swung tilting past the windscreen as the aero- Two miles south, running parallel with our —_ Fairmile. 
© to @ plane turned. A flash of fifty or more darkly track, was the seven-hundred-feet-high Wind- Now we could see the gulls more closelv: 
d,a § cleaming little birds swept under the port whistle Hill, along which lies the main Exeter  oyjq study the quick controlling pats thew 
Jne § pacell:—the energetic flight of starlings. An Road. Above the long line of beeches fringing jade at the air when thev encountered a gust 
tses ff instar * later a gull, too near for his peace of it many rooks were soaring—circling, climbing, 6; watch them eyeing the ground or it 
ole, § mind. !urched crazily sideways and dropped on tumbling, or occasionally setting off with pur- a+ other gulls as they circled. Where - group 
ssal Mf jeavi » beating wing below the Rapide’s nose; poseful flight downwind towards the sea. My of them congregated on the turf others ouaid ha 
‘aid @ | cou’ | see the bird watching us as he swerved. gaze travelled across the undulating fields of cen flying in p aan half-a-mile awav swooping 
ous # \lmo . at the same moment two other gulls hilly Dorset to the silvered blue of the water, gown ‘to land. or braking the tak ot Aeake 
2at- B vere vertaken—appearing to vanish with an where it lay in a crescent that seemed only a geccent with quick fluttering pinions and wide- 
ole. upwa 1 leap, tail first over our starboard wing. little beyond my wing-tip though it was full spread tail. Others were easing the first fast 
tast 1ere were other birds which also caught fifteen miles away. As I watched, the leading § ctrokes of their take-off jump ilies tia sees 
fit F my ce: pigeons settling in a copse; rooks edge of the wing seemed like a scythe, steadily hythm of their normal flight or the occasional 
sa curvi g round the elm-tops beyond the aero- cutting across the sunny meadows, the count- peat that helped their higher soaring. 
led Soon the estuary of the Exe spread wider 
“* across our path. Immediately before us the aerodrome 
igly had come into view. I throttled back and turned to the 
hat leeward side for the approach glide. As the aeroplane 


came low over the hedge gulls in the adjacent field did 
not even stir. 

Our passengers got out, and I took off again. I 
judged the wind was much faster here than at my home 


= aerodrome farther inland. 

or As the Rapide climbed away, the length of the estuary 
vith from Topsham to Exmouth made the immediate horizon. 
‘ing A hundred feet of height quickly became a thousand, 
ally and the water had dwindled to a wedge-shaped stretch, 
‘om barred with sand at its mouth. Far across its farther 
een bank the brown hills of Dartmoor became the new 
was edge of the world. 

> of Soon I swung the machine southwards. The sea slipped 
the into view, and also a circling gull. I turned the Rapide with 
but it. Round and round we went, the aeroplane in a half-mile 
| on circle, the bird in one of fifty yards. Steadily the gull 
fit, ascended, its wings held level but minutely moving for 
am control. 

not Circling and circling, aeroplane and bird drifted to- 
een wards the coast. Rashly I glanced towards the blue tracery 
all of Torquay Bay to where Berry Head stretched across the 
the sea. When I looked again towards the centre of my 
2 circling flight the gull had vanished. The altimeter showed 
00 


1,800 feet. 
On a long slant, engines throttled, the aeroplane was 


headed towards the sea. The water was streaked with 
flurries of wind blowing straight from the shore. The air 
swept off the cliffs in a turbulent cascade that shook 
the Rapide with a series of sharp bumps as it sped, low 
down, along the lee of the cliffs. Yet close against them 
there must have been sheltered air, for numerous gulls and 





7 jackdaws, flying with steady wing beat, showed against 
eat the red background of the cliffs. 
air In small clusters, sometimes singly, gulls were 
IN SMALL CLUSTERS, SOMETIMES SINGLY, GULLS WERE RESTING resting on the water—occasional white dots extending as 
tis ON THE WATER; OTHERS CAME PLANING DOWN far off-shore as the eye could see. Others came planing 
ad down at intervals. Here and there a cloud 
ick lrome, and sliding down on widespread glisten- less trees, ribbons of road, and rare groups of of birds were circling on lazy wing. 
ht @ g wings to the fields of plough—but these and ___ gold-stoned houses. Hill and valley alike were It was then that I realised that up-currents 
ed, @ people in the lanes, cattle, cars, were no more erased by its passage, and the miles were extended a long way seaward, for I happened 
; a @ than impressions of a second, for there were so measured by seconds. to look obliquely up and found a gull soaring 
many other things to watch. They were the by- Dead ahead, far away, framed in the slop- several hundred yards beyond my wing tip. 
a play of the spreading vista of brown and green ing windscreen, was a vast view which stretched Even while I watched the bird pass from sight 
‘as gields and the neatly wandering criss-cross from Wales on one side to Start Point and the I became aware of many others, farther and 
rm @ )attern of hedgerow and trees. wide waters of the English Channel on the other: farther out sO See, SOREINE on motionless wings. 
ng [ turned the aeroplane on to its course, in between were embraced the rugged moors, Far out to sea they went, holding a horizontal 
ets 2nd at 2,000 feet levelled off. We settled com- _ the red fields, the rich pastures and the streams, flight path until their white wings vanished in 
on § Ortably for the twenty-minute flight. of wide Devon. And if one gazed steeply down- the shimmering blue of the horizon. Yet when 
[he conical hill of Montacute and the ward the scene became intimate instead. There | looked at the sea beneath me the wind streaks 
ide | Warried heights of the old earth fortress of was the everyday world in all its homely detail, W&T obvious sign of down-currents hitting the 
-he ™ “am Hill slid underneath, barely observed by but viewed from an angle which made it a score surface. 
at, @ "2 cye grown familiar with them in three times more significant. I puzzled over this, while the brick red 
nd @ thousand flights; but what immediately caught Over Chard Reservoir duck were circling. cliffs changed to a tumbling chalk which 
nd @ *ttention was a great flight of lapwings, their Two of them straightened and skimmed the presently rose sheer from the water to form the 
wings twinkling as they turned slightly from our surface: a line of ripples showed as they white promontory of Beer Head. Rocking in 
on @ line of flight. I glanced at the dashboard clock: touched, and as it faded they folded their wings, the violently gusty air the Rapide jumped the 
ice @ “gh. minutes had gone since starting the becoming inanimate dots. headland, climbing to 1,000 feet so that all 
as @ “gixes. Most probably these were the same We droned onwards. The country began Seaton Bay came into view and, beyond it, the 
of @ @pvings I had seen fly from the aerodrome, to change in character, the ground slowly lifting terraced landslides of clay marking the coast 
for @ ri. that time they would easily have reached to form the Blackdown Hills. It was from this to Lyme. 
its @ this voint. It was tempting to follow them, but instant that we began to pass the gulls in regular A thousand wings, flickering in the sun- 
ato @ “¢ | ad need to get to Exeter without delay. procession. There were hundreds both on the light, were startled from the crannied cliffs of 
ne @ Quickly the birds drifted far under the starboard ground and in the air. More often than not Beer by the echo of our engines, and when I 
to @ “iN; -tip and were lost to sight. they would be observed alternately flapping gazed seaward there were a score of soaring 
‘ay Within three minutes two gulls came _ and soaring as they circled a few hundred feet gulls in easy view, and each moment of our 
“ @ soarng athwart our track, crossing a few above the ground, but many others were making flying showed still more. There they were, on 
nd @ ‘un red feet below the aeroplane. Their flex- a cross-country journey, soaring at considerable motionless wing, holding height as they swept 
sed ing -yings were indrawn, the tips forming sharp _ height. into distance. How did thev do it? T pondered, A 
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gull requires only a gentle up-current for such 
soaring—perhaps 1% feet: a second—and 
though this can be easily generated over warmed 
land masses it seemed extraordinary that such 
rising air could be found just beyond the heavy 
overfall of wind tumbling from the cliff. 

The coast-line grew in beauty. Golden Cap, 
the highest cliff in all the southern coast, 
glowed in the low rays of the sun. I edged the 
Rapide towards it. In the lee of the cliff were 
many birds flying, but none of them soaring 
vet no more than half way between the aero- 
plane and shore other birds had found the air- 
current. In the roar and racket of the Rapide‘s 
flight I could think of no explanation. 

Near Bridport I swung the aeroplane over 
the coast, and headed inland. As the sea 
vanished beneath the wings and fell astern, the 
turbulent little hills of South Dorset appeared, 
their cataclysmic creation disguised by a coat 
of quiet turf. Placid farms nestled between 
folds of smooth downland, little hamlets in 
tranquil valleys, and on the hill tops were the 
faint pit-circles of anciently dead men. I turned 
from the shadowed indentations of the downs, 
scanning ten miles of countryside with no more 
than a casual glance, and saw a score of other 
intimate features that delineate the Dorset 
Winter picture : the bright water of lost rivu- 
lets, glittering ice, the purple sheen of tree-tops 
new with bud, ragged little fields, wandering 


Ye Ba 
lanes—and vet all these were subservient to the 
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high-ridged downland spanning far across the 
county like the frosted russet-brown back of a 
vast monster. And everywhere were glimpses 
of birds flying: gulls making a passage, rooks 
soaring high above the windward side of elms, 
grey pigeons clouding above copses, and a few 
groups of speeding starlings. 

The aerodrome was still covered with gulls 
and rooks and lapwings when the Rapide came 
gliding in to land. From the leeward end away 
flew the gulls on lazily beating wings—then 
circled and drifted down to join others feeding 
farther away. The rooks again gave the aero- 
plane a casual glance as it rumbled by. 

I got out of the machine. The aerodrome 
seemed strangely silent after the dull roar of 
the engines. Only the distant clacking of a gull 
disturbed the quiet. I looked at the army of 
birds feeding, and then up. High in the cloud- 
less sky were white wings, circling, circling. 

“What about that storm?” and I pointed 
to the gulls. 

“Ave! They always knows when one is 
coming. You'll see.” 

But there was no change in the weather. 
A whole week of similar sunny days went by— 
and still no storm, though the gulls were crowd- 
ing the aerodrome all the time. 

The meteorological records suggested a 
truer reason than prediction of a bad weather 
for the soaring passage of the vast number of 
birds encountered on my journey. A wave 


of cold polar air was spreading southwirds 
Further, the humidity chart showed the ¢ mo. 
sphere to be abnormally dry, and decree ¢ of 
temperature with height was such that the: na|c 
would easily exist to 5,000 feet. The utilis. tion 
of such up-currents can result in apprec xb} 
saving of energy, bv reducing the extent 
even completely eliminating, the normal jing 
beat—and this free travel facility is a ‘eat 
inducement for the avian world to journe ~ fa; 
into the country and have a change of fee ing 
ground. 

The extensive up-current over the s , js 
more difficult to explain, for the wind st ‘aks 
on the water and the flapping birds in th Jee 


» OF 


of the cliffs were clear enough evidence th: the 
wind was cascading downwards over the iff. 


edge. Had the wind been merely gentle ere 
probably would have been no eventua up- 
current; instead, it seems that the imps t of 
the wind on the sea-surface was so high at, 
aided by the heat released from its turbul ace 
it was reflected up again in a long and sh: ‘loy 
slant. ; 

And the point of all this story ? Not 
that the old country tags and legends are un rue, 
but that they were often based on insuffi. ient 
evidence. When the gulls fly inland the reason 
is that flving conditions are helpful—while the 
symptoms of storm are the measurable qualities 
with which only an extensive system of meteoro- 
logical stations can deal. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HENRY KEENE AND 
ARBURY 


ago, but | 


trated in COUNTRY LIFE many years 
do not recollect whether 


at least directly. 


It is stated to have 
been begun after Sir Roger’s return 


constructed by that architect in 
1769-71?) Originally a_ piazza, this 

























S Lhk, \ glance at the drawing of the 
Hall ot University College, Oxtord, 
in your March 30 reminded 
me that I had seen a similar mantel- 
piece, modelled on the tomb of Aymer 
de Valence in Westminster Abbey, at 


Issue of 


Arbury, Warwickshire, over thirty 
vears ago. 
On reading Mr .Clifford Smith's 


4 


THE 


article 1 see that Henry Keene, the 
architect of the hall in 1766, was em- 
ployed in this work by Sir Roger 
Newdigate and that the mantelpiece 
was a gift from Sir Roger. 

It therefore seems likely that the 
mantelpiece, together with the fan 
vaulting, which distinguish Arbury 
are also the work of Keene. 

Arbury was described and illus- 


DINING-ROOM AT ARBURY WITH GOTHICK 


the overrfintelpiece, etc., were illus- 
trated, or the name of the architect 
recorded.—W. J. Hemp, Bod Cywarch, 
Criccieth, North Wales. 

We reproduce a photograph of 


the dining-room at Arbury which 


contains not only the chimneypiece 
referred to by Mr. Hemp, but fan 
vaulting strongly reminiscent of that 
by Henry Keene in Hartwell Church. 


See letter: Henry Keene and Arbury 


But Mr. Christopher Hussey writes : 

When discussing the article on 
Keene with Mr. Clifford Smith, I also 
recalled Sir Roger Newdigate’s Gothick 
work at Arbury, but on referring to 
the article on that house by the late 
H. Avray Tipping (Country LIFE, 
Vol. xxxIv, page 356), we found that 
the chronology appears to debar Keene 
from having been responsible for it, 





from a visit to Italy on which he set 
out in 1773. One of the principal 
rooms was not finished in 1794, and 
the stove for the dining-room was 
not supplied till 1801, whereas Keene 
died in 1776. It is possible that Keene 
supplied a design for the dining-room 
just before his death, and that it was 
25 vears in execution. But in view 
of this strange time-lag, Mr. Clifford 





















WORK SUGGESTIVE OF HENRY KEENE 


Smith decided not to — include 
Arbury among Keene's actual works. 
-Ep.| 


HENRY KEENE 

Sir,—May I draw attention, by way 
of supplementing Mr. Clifford Smith’s 
article on Henry Keene in your issue 
of March 30, to the interior of the 
ground floor of Christ Church Library, 


ground floor was converted to display 
the large collection of pictures and 
drawings bequeathed to the college 
by General John Guise. 

Keene’s Ionic decoration is not 
only charming in itself; it reflects th 
remarkable change in taste which 
turned from the late Renaissanc 
decoration of the floor above with its 
towering pediments and massive orna 
mental ceiling of Thomas Roberts 
carried out in 1752-62 (see Country 
LirE, January 5, 1945). Keene's 
plaster ceiling illustrated his awarcness 
of the growing influence of Adam, and 
even if financial considerations pro- 
bably called the somewhat meagre 
tune of his Ionic decoration, he con 
trived to utter, in the key of the new 
fashion, a_ strain 


of reposeful  sim- 
plicity. In another year or so, even 
KXeene’s Tonic columns would have 


been carried away by the floodiny tide 
of the brothers Adam.—W.. G. 
Hiscock, Christ Church, Oxford 


DAFFY’S ELIXIR 
From Siv Ambrose Heal. 


Sir,—In your issue of March 2° Mr. 
Clifford Smith reproduced an int. rest- 
ing trade-card issued by Sir Ri hard 
Arkwright when he was a pra: ising 
peruquier in the town of Bolto and 
there, incidentally, it is statec that 
he retailed Daffy’s Elixir. In th next 
number appeared a letter frm a 


correspondent giving certain p< “icu- 
lars regarding the originator o that 


famous nostrum which are at va ance 


with those available in the Dici nar\ 
of National Biography and with ther 
records which I have gathered ‘rom 


the files of Notes and Querie and 
elsewhere. 

Put shortly, the invento. was 
not Anthony Datty but the Kev. 
Thomas Daffy, sometime reci r ol 


Harby who, from the year 166¢ held 
the living of Redmile in Leiceste: ire. 
The earliest known reference to L ffy’s 
Elixir was in 1673 (vide Adam N/ rtin- 
dale’s Autobiography). 

The death of the original —afly 
did not occur in 1750 as stated, | it 1 
1680. The secret of the prepar tion 


was imparted by the inventor ‘his 
lifetime to his son Daniel, an ap the- 
cary at Nottingham, who seen-s t0 
have shared it with his kin man 
Anthony Daffy. Subsequently the 
goodwill in the Elixir was the m xtter 
of dispute between a daughter oi the 
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originator, named Catherine, and the 
widow of Anthony. 

I have a billhead 
claimant which reads :— 
PETER SWINTON 
Sole Proprietor of the Genuine 
Original Receipt, whose late wife 
Mary Swinton, was Niece and Execu- 
trix of Anthony and Mary Daffy; at 
No. 46, The White Stone House 


of a later 


with two large Golden Balls on the 

Pali ade Stone Pillars, in Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street. 

E -plicit instructions are given to 


TE 


messe gers ‘‘to avoid Counterfeits 
; nd to go through the Narrow 
Entra ce of Salisbury Court, that is 
the © ach-way leading from Fleet 
Street into Salisbury Square.”’ 
| is bill is dated 1798 and it is 
intere ‘ing to note the charges :— 


Tw Quarts of the True 


Daffy’s Elixir ioe @ 
Staiaps for Do.... 0 2 0 
a1 66 «(8 





THE CHURCH BUILT BY THE MAIDS 
See letter: A Legacy from Two Sisters 


\llowing for Returned 

Bottles make it ... 1 5 6 
Porterage ... sf OO) 4 

£1 5 10 

rare pamphlet by Thomas 
With rden entitled Elixir Salutis 
(Lor on, 1679) puts forward a claim 
that Anthony Daffy had stolen the 
Tece’ t of the elixir from the author 


and as selling it as his own. In 1693 
Anti ny Daffy published Daffy’s 
Orig: cal and Famous Elixir Salutis 


MAIDS OF MAIDS MORETON 
See letter: A Legacy from Two Sisters 
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with his seal “in red wax on the title 
page.’’ There may however have been 
an earlier edition. Neither of these 
pamphlets is—or was not—in the 
British Museum nor the Surgeon 
General’s Library catalogue. — 
AMBROSE HEAL, Beaconsfield, Buck- 
inghamshire. 


A LEGACY FROM TWO 
SISTERS 


lovely church at Maids 

Buckinghamshire, is so 
called from the fact-that 
two ladies of the Peyvor 
family founded it in the 
fifteenth century. It is 
one of the most important 
in the county and Sir 
Gilbert Scott remarked 
“that it was of admirable 
and unique design.”’ The 
tower is a magnificent 
structure with the belfry 
windows deeply recessed, 
and fine moulded battle- 
ments. 


Sir,—The 
Moreton, 


Inside the church 
is a framed picture 
showing the two maids; 
my photograph shows 
them richly attired in 
the clothes of the period. 
They wear necklaces and 
the one on the left has a 
ring on her thumb.—J. 
DENTON Rosrnson, Dar- 
lington, Durham. 


BIRD-TABLE IN RHODESIA 


Sir,—I have often read with great 
interest Major C. S. Jarvis’s references 
to his bird-bath, breakfast-table and 
his “‘club.’”’ Other correspondents 
have also written on these subjects, 
and I thought it may interest some of 
your readers to hear of a bird-bath 
in another part of the world. 


Our bird-bath is only 11 feet 
from the side of the Cape Town to 
Cairo road near to where 
it, crosses the Limpopo 
River on the Transvaal- 
Southern Rhodesia 
border, 

Although erected as 
a bird-bath it has 
become, together with a 
small fish pond, a public 
bar and buffet. Our club 


members are not only 
birds. Squirrels, mun- 
gooses, hornets, bees, 


wasps and lizards are to 
be seen daily, and duiker 
drink from the fish-pond 
at night. Their spoor 
can be seen on the side 
in the morning. A snake 
and a ligavaan which 
live in the stones close 
to the bird-bath have 
not been seen drinking, 
only basking in the sun. 

The birds are fed 
twice daily on munga, 
a native millet, which 
is placed among the 
stones forming the sides 
of the bird-bath, also 
scattered on the ground 
close to it. Sometimes 
there are seventy to 
eighty birds there at 
feeding-time. The most 
common is the laughing 
dove. The other bird 
members of the club are 
grey louries, red-winged 
starlings, Cape mossies 
(Cape sparrows), bulbuls, drongos and 
several kinds of wax-bills, seed-eaters 
and canaries, and there are many 
others. The squirrels and mungooses 
are given a ration of monkey nuts 
(ground nuts) twice daily. The squirrels 
are not so tame as some of those in the 
London parks, but they will come up 
to within two or three yards to be fed. 
The mungooses are tamer. They live 
in the trees and stones at the side of 
the road. 

The mungooses are really ‘‘country 
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members”’ of the club. 
They pay us a visit every 
few days, remain two or 
three days and then off 
down the road again to 
their favourite rocks 
towards the river. It 
is perhaps a_ strange 
coincidence, but at one 
time for several weeks 
they would always 
appear for their evening 
meal on a Saturday 
and be away again by 
early Monday morning 
—returning the next 
Saturday. 

The squirrels and 
mungooses climb up the 
supports and drink with 
the birds at the bird- 
bath. The squirrels 
also eat the grain put 
out for the birds at the 
edge of the bath. 

At feeding-time, when all the 
grain on the ground is finished some 
of the club make for the bird-bath, as 
they know there is grain there also. 
They crowd on to the edge, pushing 
one another out of the way. The edge 
is one mass of birds. The doves have 
not nice table manners and are always 
fighting among themselves at meal 
times. When doing this they seem to 
waste a lot of time and the other birds 
are getting all the grain. 

Sometimes the early morning feed 
is given before sunrise. The doves are 
not up but you can hear them on the 
mopani bush close to. The blue wax- 
bills are really early-risers and some- 
times have the breakfast-table to 
themselves.. 

When the red-winged starlings 
visit the bird-bath they do so for the 
definite purpose of having a bath, 
not for a drink, and there is very 
little water left when they have fin- 
ished. The water is 41% inches deep, 


but there are reeds growing in the 
centre. 
During hot weather the bird- 


bath has to be refilled three times a 
day. In a temperature which some- 
times reaches 112 degrees this may 
not be surprising, but on the other 
hand we had 2 degrees of frost on 
the night of June 4, 1943, and in the 
morning the bird-bath was a solid 
block of ice which did not completely 
thaw till 10.45 a.m. 

Many of our commonest 
birds and migrants have 
never been known to 
visit the bird-bath 
although some of them 
are with us daily. 
Shrikes, sunbirds, swal- 
lows, wood-peckers, 
rollers, and perhaps the 


local 


most beautiful bird in 
South Africa, the car- 


mine-breasted bee-eater, 
which arrives here from 
its breeding places on 
the Zambesi about 
Christmas time, are not 
members of our club. 


The squirrels and 
mungooses have never 


been seen to share the 
bird-bath with the grey 
louries. There would be 
very little room for them 
if they did, but it is an 
amazing and interesting 
sight to see four or five 
squirrels and mungooses 
and a dozen or more 
doves and’ other birds 
all crowded onto the 
small space round the 
edge. — MATANDINYONI, 
Southern Rhodesia. 


A WAR - TIME 
EXPEDIENT 


Sir,—This giant ‘‘ bee- 
hive”’ is really an incu- 
bator house and hatches 
over 2,000 chicks at a 
time, and can be seen 
at Ingrave, Essex. 
Ingeniously con- 
structed with thatch, 
it is weather-proof, and 


THE BEE-HIVE 
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INCUBATION HOUSE 


See letter: A War-time Expedient 


made to withstand changes in tem- 
perature, and is another example of 
how ingenuity can overcome difficulties 
caused by timber shortage.—ALFRED 
F. Eve, Brentwood, Essex. 


A GOOD WORD FOR 
THE JAY 


Sir,—Having recently had the plea- 
sure of receiving, rather belatedly, 
several copies of Country LIFE, I 
notice that once again Major Jarvis 
has some scathing remarks to make 
about the jay. 

Even at the cost of disagreeing 
with one whose books and articles 
have given me many hours of enjoy- 
ment I feel I must say a few words 
on behalf of this beautiful and much 
maligned bird, since, as in Britain a 
stone wall of prejudice and dislike 
has been built up around all the 
Corvide with the exception of the 
rook, chough and raven, it is most 
unlikely that anyone else will do so. 

Leaving aside for the moment the 
question as to whether one can fairly 
call any creature wicked or evil for 
getting its living as its instincts and 
local circumstances dictate, and look- 
ing at the matter from the more usual 
purely selfish human standpoint, there 
is still much to be said on the jay’s 
behalf. 

Admittedly it will at times wreak 
havoc among green peas or beans, but 





A BIRD-BATH IN A RHODESIAN GARDEN 


See letter: Bird-table in Rhodesia 








FROGS AND 


during Spring and early Summer 
insects, particularly harmful defoliat- 
ing caterpillars and cockchafers, are 
consumed in enormous quantities and 
in Autumn and Winter acorns and in 
some places beech-mast and chestnuts 
are its staple food. The blackbird will 
cause as much (or more) damage 
among soft fruits as the jay among 
peas if these are not netted, to say 
nothing of the quantities of earth- 
worms it destroys—since most scien- 
tists agree that these humble creatures 
are entirely beneficial. Yet if we 
refrain from slaughtering blackbirds, 
as most of us do, thinking that their 
insect-destroying and the esthetic 
pleasure of their presence more than 
compensate for the inconvenience 
caused, why should we be less generous 
to the jay? 

It may be argued that the jay 
is too wild and shy to be often ob- 
served by the average garden owner, 
but this wildness is not due to any 
inherent nervousness, but is simply 
the inevitable reaction of an intelligent 
species to unrelenting persecution, just 
as the hooded crow in Britain is even 
wilder than the jay but in Egypt is a 
common bird of garden and roadside 
and a most entertaining one to watch ! 

Certainly the jay does take the 
eggs and young of other birds, al- 
though not to the extent that many 
people imagine; so also do a very 
great number of other birds, to most 
of which we extend protection, even 





THE 
See letter: 


if of a theoretical rather than practical 
nature. 

It always seems odd to me that 
when our efforts to exterminate some 
allegedly destructive bird have been 
usually in conjunction with changing 
conditions) nearly crowned with suc- 
cess, as in the the red kite 
for example, we relent, and, finding 
that after all the poor creature was 
not quite so black as it had been 
painted, we endeavour, rather late in 


case of 


THEIR SPAWN IN 


See letter : 


SPROTBOROUGH SANCTUARY 
CHAIR 


4 nother Sanctuary Chair 


MARCH 
Spring 
the day, to ‘‘make amends” by 
according ‘“‘protection’’ to the few 


wretched survivors; but as long as a 
bird manages to hold out against the 
united efforts of gun, gin and poison, 
as in the case of the jay, magpie and 
carrion crow, we remain wilfully blind 
to all its redeeming features. 

I quite realise that some people 


may feel compelled in their own 
interests—not on behalf of other 
birds please !—to reduce the jay 


population, so I will end by suggesting 
to those contemplating so doing that 
if possible they endeavour to watch 
their victim’s habits personally before 
condemning them, and if, as is most 
likely to be the case in these days, 
they must perforce “shoot first,”’ that 
they at least examine the stomach 
contents of the birds afterwards.— 
D. Goopwin H.Q., M.E. Pigeon 
Service, M.E.F. 


SPRING 


Si1r,—I note with interest your corre- 
spondent’s remarks concerning the 
mating of frogs which he has observed, 
apparently, early in March. I thought 
this date was exceptionally early 
until I looked in my diary for 1944, 
remembering that I had the oppor- 
tunity of photographing a number of 
frogs during the actual mating, when 
the small pond appeared to be almost 
full of their ielly-like eggs. 

I am enclosing one of these phot o- 


graphs showing some of the frogs 
with the surrounding 


masses of eggs, and the 


date it was taken was 
March 26, 

Considering that 
last Spring was very 


cold and wet, and this 
year we had many 
weeks of exceptionally 
mild weather after the 
cold snap in January, 
it does not seem very 
remarkable that the 
frogs should be about 
their mating a week or 
two earlier. 

There were many 
signs of earlier activity 
in the countryside this 
year. The lambing sea- 
son appeared to be two 
or three weeks earlier 
in this district, and the 
larks were observed in 
full song as early jas 
February 4. Ais 

These several facts 
seem to point to an 
earlier awakening of 
Spring this year which 
may be partly due to the 
mildness of the early season.-—E. E. 
STEELE, Fiskerton, Lincoln. 


ANOTHER SANCTUARY 
CHAIR 
S1rR,—Reference has been made in 
your Correspondence columns to the 
frith stools or sanctuary chairs at 
Beverley Minster and Hexham Priory. 
I believe there are only three of these 
in existence, and I am enclosing a 
photograph of the remaining one 
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at Sprotborough, near Doncaster. 
This is assigned to the Decorated 
period of the fourteenth century on 
account of the carved blind tracery 
on the side. The Atlas-like figure 
under the seat may be earlier and 
dating back to Anglo-Saxon times. 
In comparing the three, the Beverley 
stool is quite plain, the Hexham one 
has lines of tooling as shown in Mr. 
Wood's illustration, while the Sprot- 
borough chair is much more elaborate 
in ornamentation. 

Doubts have been cast upon its 
being a sanctuary chair, but we may 
decide in its favour, for Sprotborough 
with its ring of old stone crosses is 
analogous to Beverley marking the 
sanctuary bounds.--HARRY LEA, 
Sheffield, Yorkshire. 


OUR LADY OF PITY 


Sir,—Your illustration of the figure 
at Breadsall church recalls a very 
similar one, except that it is of wood, 
at Battlefield church, near Shrewsbury. 


No one seems to know its origin and* 


it might perhaps date from the founda- 
tion of the church, forming a further 
memorial to those whom the building 
commemorates. It was erected by 
Henry IV after the battle of Shrews- 
bury in 1403, and a college of eight 
canons was established to serve it. 
Later on it became a parish church 
and at the Dissolution the college was 
dissolved. The roof bears the shields 
of arms of the knights who fought 
there.—M. W., Hereford. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


S1x,—The lament of Major Jarvis, in 
a recent issue of CountTRY LIFE, that 
his stainless steel table knives would 
cut ‘‘nothing more resistant than the 
crumb of an under-baked loaf’’ has 
only just come to my notice. As he is 
probably still suffering from this dis- 
ability I would like to relieve him of 
it by suggesting that his knives want 
no more than an occasional sharpening. 

Why is it that stainless cutlery 
is so often subject to this unwarranted 
and illogical stigma? No cutler has 














board” the cutler has, so it 
made a rod for his own back. 

Have the detractors of stiinles 
cutlery never heard of the sur: eons’ 
scalpels and hypodermic needles nade 
of stainless steel? Surely the shar ines 
of these articles should be enou h ¢ 
refute the calumny.—CuTLER 
don, N.10. 


‘ems 


Lon- 

























































A WOODEN STATUE FROM 
BATTLEFIELD CHURCH, NEAR 
SHREWSBURY 
See letter: Our Lady of Pity 


NAPOLEON CHINA 
S1r,—Recently a _ well-known Cork 
(Ireland) solicitor, Mr. William Dorgan 
died. He had been a life-long collector 
of pictures, glass, china, silver, brass 
pewter, furniture, and the auction of 
his effects occupied three days. ‘There 
was some keen competition for old 
Irish and English Georgian silver and 


SEVRES CUPS WITH PORTRAITS OF NAPOLEON A D 
LE FEBVRE 
See letter: Napoleon China 


ever claimed to produce knives that 
do not need sharpening—the claim is 
that they do not rust or stain. 

Why, if stainless knives are not 
to be sharpened, does Sheffield bother 
to put a sharpening steel or other 
sharpening gadget in every canteen of 
cutlery ? 

Every time meat is cut on a plate, 
the edge of the knife, be it stainless 
or ‘‘ordinary’”’ steel, is blunted by 
rubbing against the glazed surface. 
The old “‘ordinary”’ steel knife used 
to be sharpened by the subsequent 
rubbing on the knife board. Major 
Jarvis himself mentions this. It does 


not appear to have occurred to him 
that the stainless steel knife must, in 
all fairness, receive some substitute 
for this treatment. 
housewife 


By saving the 


the drudgery of ‘knife 


for Waterford and Cork glass. sur- 
prise lot was two Sévres coffe cups 
of the Napoleonic period. One re 4 
picture of Napoleon I and the >ther 
of Marshal Le Febvre. They att .cted 
moderate competition, and were 
knocked down to a local bid: ‘r at 
£6 15s., which was then consid ed @ 
good price. A day or two afte: ards 
an advertisement appeared i thi 
local newspapers asking wou. _ thi 
buyer sell one of the cups fo: £20. 
This developed a new interes and 
there were offers for one of the sa_ cers 
The buyer opened negotiations wit! 
the original advertiser and a de: was 
concluded at £25 for the Le }  bvre 
cup and saucer. The owner de: lined 
to part with the Napoleon cup. The 
photograph shows the two cup and 
saucers.—D. J. Ryan, Cork. 
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N VER LOSE 


OP ORTUNITY TO 
SE . ANYTHING 


Br .UTIFUL. 
BF \UTY IS 

GC )’S 

H. \DWRITING. 


Charles Kingsley 


AN ‘CEPTIONALLY FINE 
CH! ESE CLOISSONE 
KO! '. KANG HSI PERIOD. 
2lir :es by 19 inches across 


the ntre- 28 inches high. 





K NDLY NOTE PERMANENT ADDRESS : 
144-144, NEW BOND STREET, W.|! 


MAYFAIR 0834-5 
LONDON NEW YORK 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING. 





SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


Fine 


Chinese Aut 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 
EST. 1772 Cables : Spink 


Tel.: Whitehall 5275 (3 lines) 









. London 











JOHN BELL./ ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 







An important early 18th Century 
Mahogany Double Corner Cupboard 
with finely shaped cornice and 
carved fluted pillars. Extreme 
height 8 feet 4 inches. Width of 
front 3 feet 9 inches. £120. 


SCOTLAND 


26-58, BRIDGE STREET, 


Aberdeen 3090 ABERDEEN 

4LSO AT 

398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, Set of 4 Antique Chippendale Mahogany 
Douglas 0647 GLASGOW Single Chairs with splatted backs and 


moulded legs. Period circa 1765. 


Cable address: ‘* Antiques, Aberdeen.’ £75 set of 4. 
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JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese THorks of Art 









ms e hy os ea we ta aderet S65 

Tu Ting flask-shaped Vase with impressed design of a 
Phoenix bird, clouds, etc. 

Height 7 inches with stand. Sung period 960—1280 A.D. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 




















If British Agricul- 
ture is to survive the 
critical post-war period, it 
must be progressive, and it 
must be efficiently mechanised. 


















































The true measure of 






a tractor’s efficiency is not 
but 3 
the power it yields at the draw- © 





its engine horsepower, 







bar. If the ratio of drawbar power 





to engine power is below Field- 
Marshall 
overheads, 





performance, your 









for tractor work, 






are too high. 
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FARMING NOTES 


“LEND A HAND 
ON THE LAND 


LIKE the spirit of the Salisbury 
Auxiliary Land Corps. They 
boast that all of last year’s main- 
crop potatoes within 20 miles of 
Salisbury were harvested in good 
time. This cannot be said of many 
districts. I saw old potatoes being 
lifted in one clay field in March while 
early potatoes were being planted in 
sandy soil only ten miles away. From 
the city of Salisbury last year 11,000 
volunteers went out and they put in 
90,000 hours. Policemen, shop assist- Towns and Farm Sunda 
ants, factory workers, A.R.P. staff, ae Pa e 
holiday-makers and housewives all. ARM SUNDAY is to be ob 
took a hand. In his broadcast on s this year, as last year, on Ro; 
Easter Sunday Mr. Hudson called for Sunday, which is May 6. This 
a still bigger response to the “Lend occasion when special praye 
a Hand on the Land” campaign this Offered in the churches for the 
year. If every town could organise 04 it is a convenient opportun 
itself as well as Salisbury has done Temind everyone of the huma 
there would be fewer headaches for deavours which are needed to ke: 
farmers who are again growing big land fully productive and to rais: 
acreages of potatoes and vegetables. S4ve big harvests. Landowners 
Their regular staffs are overworked ™erts, farm-workers and their fa: 
already and local volunteers who stick Should turn out to church in str 
to the job, as the Salisbury men and 08 Farm Sunday. Two years ag 
women have done, are reai friends in °CCasion was marked with proce 
need—the nation’s need, be it remem- 4d parades of the Home Guar 
bered, and not only the farmer’s. Fire Services and public notabi! 
5 These were held in many of the co 
towns and the Minister of Agricu 
made a broadcast. This year 
observance will be more local 
domestic and all the better for 





and their care is an odd-time j 
someone who already has plenty 
the undertaking is not usually a 
factory one. It is a great pit: 
all these sows have been slaug! 
We are short of butcher’s mea 
so is the whole world. If thes: 
had been kept and bred from we 

have had a useful supplement 

meat ration. One day soon we 
have to start rebuilding our pig - 


Fertiliser Delays 
DEVON farmer writes to com- 
plain about the delay in getting 
phosphate fertiliser delivered in his 
district. “I had to sow all my oats 
and barley without any phosphate. 
That was in the third week of March. 
Now the superphosphate has been 
delivered and we have top dressed the 
corn, but too late to get the full 
benefit. Why should this go wrong? 
Don't the fertiliser people know that 
we plant Spring corn in March and not 
in April?’’ Such delays are exasper- 
ating, I agree. But it cannot be mere 
ignorance on the part of those respon- 
sible. A fertiliser manufacturer whose 
view I sought told me that shipments 
were late; they have been struggling 
against labour shortage and lack of 
rail transport to get the fertiliser away 
from the works. He regrets the delay 
as much as anyone because it is bad 
for business as well as reducing the 
benefit of fertiliser in producing full 
crops. 


In the country we are inter 
in the crops in our own parishes 
if we come together at the p 
church on this Sunday we shoul 
forward refreshed to face the lal 
of the Summer. I hope too 
Rogation Sunday will be givena s} 
flavour in the towns. The outco: 
this year’s harvest in these I: 
will govern everyone’s rations 
Winter. Town churches do ob 


as appropriate for them to ma 
occasion of Farm Sunday. W! 


ning of May and the end of Sept 
will make or mar the harvest. 
not suggesting that clergymen : 
call for harvest volunteers fro 
pulpit, but it will do no ha 
remind the people that a full h 
is their concern and that ever 
cannot be left to the Almighty 
Pig-breeding Declining 
HE local auctioneer who handles 
fat stock at the Ministry of 
Food’s collecting centre tells me that 
the numbers of sows sent for slaughter 
since Christmas is abnormally large. 
It seems that everyone in the district 


Grain Drying 
N this country more combin 
vesters means more grain- 
facilities. The Ministry of Fo 
put up a few large grain stores wi 
ing equipment : some millers als 


is going out of pig breeding. I can them. This isa service which n 
quite understand this. Some of us developed, because if we are to c 


did start up again a year ago when the 
Americans were with us and there was_ shall need to harvest it econo! 
plenty of swill for fattening pigs. Soon and that means combine har\ 
after D-Day this useful source of pig [ should like to see farmet 
food dried up and we were left with operative societies tackling thi 
merely the official rations for farrow-  pess. We should not play e 
ing sows and the very meagre allow- into the hands of the Ministry « 
ance for fattening pigs based on a who will probably hand ove 
fraction of the numbers on the farm drying plants to the milling 
in 1939. For me, and I imagine for a panies after the war. Our frie1 
good many others, this meant cutting millers work closely with the 


growing wheat in this count 





lands 


harvest thanksgiving. It will be 
ce an 


done or left undone between the |) 
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MASSEY-HARRIS Drills bring these advantages : Positive, Precision Seeding 
—Convenient Operation, saving Time and Effort—Built Sturdy and Strong 
for Tractor Work—Roomy Grain Box cuts down Refilling Time—Maximum 
Clearance Lift. MASSEY-HARRIS No. 30 Tractor Drills (16-28 row) are 
equipped with Oil Bath Gear Drive minimising wear and ensuring longer life 
Seed Dritls {1° 14 and 16 row Hand-Lift. 

16, 20, 24 and 28 row Self-Lift 
13 and 1S row Hand-Life. 
15 and 20 row Self-Lift 


MASSEY-HARRIS, LIMITED, associated with BLACKSTONE, 
OFFICES : MASSEY. HOUSE - BROOKLANDS ROAD — SALE — MANCHESTER 
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4M KING GEORGE VI 


Combined Seed and Manure Drills 





down the pig unit to such minor pro- side of the Ministry. In alloc: ing @—™ 
portions that it seemed better to go pew combine harvester, the Wa! & P 
out of pigs altogether. We still have Agricultural Committees ha to st 
one pig that is fattening for our own satisfy themselves that “the ap_ icant & P' 
household consumption, but otherwise has, or is about to instal, ying 
they have all gone. facilities or will have rea: pe 4 
access to other drying facilitic that 
The Smallholder’s Pigs are not already fully taken uj I p 
AM sure it is desirable that the this rule is observed strictly wit: 
smallholder should keep a breeding debar a good many farmers who ould , 


sow or two which he can look after 
himself. But on the larger farm pigs 
are liable to be a nuisance unless they 
are someone’s special job. A definite 
pig unit with, say, 20 sows and their 
progeny feeding on to bacon weights 
makes a worth-while job for a good 
man. But if only a few pigs are kept 


have a combine from gettin, one 
They might be able to put upa_ ryims 
plant on their own account, but: vera! 
of those who have gone ca efiully 
into the question have come » the 
conclusion that small-scale dr) ng 
not really a job for the farmer. 
° CINCINNA: US 
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ESTATE MARKET 





on much besides real 
proj he figures of the nationa! 
reve do to some extent indicate 
the ime of land and_ buildings 
sub o those burdens. In the year 
en larch 31 last, £110,888,000 
was lected as estate duty, an 
incre. of £11,422,000 on the previous 
year 


AKING every allowance 

for the fact that what are 

4 comprehensively — called 

( estate duties are levied 
t 


MPORARY LOSS OF 
INCOME 
income from Crown lands, at 

980,000, was just £80,000 less 
that 1944, when it amounted to 
£1,0 00. Part of this decrease is 
unq mably attributable to the 
etfe enemy action in London and 
else e, and the consequent loss of 
rent from damaged or destroyed 
pre It may be pointed out, 
how that if the figures reveal the 
full ‘nt of such losses, they are 
less n might have been expected 
from tudy of the quarterly returns. 
If t ggregate rental value of pri- 
vate ywned real property were 
asc iable it can hardly be doubted 
tha ’ proportion of loss in 1944-45 
much greater than that 
stat 1 the case of Crown lands. In 
the of London the continuing loss 
f i ie Owing to war damage is a 
mat f grave concern to some of the 
City npanies as well as to individual 
owne 
Ws ‘-DAMAGED PROPERTY 
1 i. War Damage Act, 1943, 

nade a commendable attempt 
to gr pple with the problem of pro- 
viding funds for defraying the cost of 
makiig good the losses suffered by 
enemy action. It was not to be 
expected that all the contingencies 
would be foreseen, and perhaps even 
the magnitude of the liabilities to be 
met was hardly realised. The Act 
entitled an owner of totally destroyed 
premises to compensation on the basis 
f{ the value of the premises as on 
March 31, 1939. Supposing the owner 
to have no intention to rebuild the 
premises, he receives payment com- 


WOl pe 


puted on the 1939 estimated value. 
It iscommon knowledge that the 1939 
hasis imports a fundamental disad- 


antage, inasmuch as in 1939 the 





shadow of war was already depressing 
property, and as that was not a time 
when a vendor with a free hand would 
have wished to put his property into 
the market. The real difficulty under 
the War Damage Act, however, arises 
n the case of an owner who wants to 
rebuild his premises. He will get what 
iscalled a value payment, not a cost of 
works payment, and as surely as he 
gets it he will find it impossible to 
rebuild premises equal to those he had 
in 1939, even supposing something 
*xtra is granted under one section of 
the \ct. Property owners are urging 
that, to enable an owner to rebuild 
n ali adequate manner, he should be 


fnabiecd to borrow the additional 
Money from the State for a fixed 
perio! of years. Only thus, owners 


‘ubr t, will satisfactory rebuilding be 
Poss!..le, seeing how costs have risen. 


A’ EAST KENT PRIORY 

iE late Lord Justice Luxmoore’s 
: East Kent property, Bilsington 
Pric comes into the market within 
afey vears of his having purchased it. 
Che. use is modern, in ample grounds, 
Close o the restored remnant of the 
\3th ontury Priory. The appurtenant 
agric ‘tural land and woodlands ex- 
tend » 700 acres, and the model farm 
buik ags are among the finest in the 
who country. Messrs. Alfred J. 
Burr vs, Clements, Winch and Sons, 
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“A SIDE-LIGHT ON 
BUSINESS 


with Captain Wyndham Green, the 
resident agent, are to conduct the 
disposal of the estate. From the 
house, looking across Romney Marsh, 
there is a beautiful view of the sea. 
The Priory is five miles from Ashford, 
and but a few minntes’ journey by 
car from the London-Folkestone 
arterial road. 


DOMESTIC DIFFICULTIES 
IN 1714 
ADY MARY WORTLEY MON- 
TAGU lived for some time at 
Middlethorpe Hall, near York, which 
has just been sold by Colonel Stobart 
to Sir Francis Terry. Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff effected the sale. In 
one of her letters dated July, 1714, 
written, so she said, on the only scrap 
of writing paper in the house, she 
complains that ‘‘the house is in great 
disorder, and I want maids so much 
that I know not what to do until I 
have some.”’ Inability to find a cook 
was deplored in the same letter. 


BRISTOL ESTATE 
LMONDSBURY HILI estate, on 
the outskirts of Bristol, is of 
288 acres, abutting on the Bristol- 
Gloucester road. A couple of farms 
and a market garden ensure the receipt 
of substantial rents pending that build- 
ing development which seems probable 
in due course, because of the proximity 
of the land to Bristol, and the Severn 
Valley views. The joint agents, 
Messrs. Bidwell and Sons and Messrs. 
Ford, Howes and Williams, propose 
to deal with the property in 21 lots, 
or, if a private offer is made before 
auction, as a whole. 


COMPULSORY SHARING 
OF HOUSES 

N some London and suburban dis- 
I tricts householders are receiving 
enquiries, which though official are 
so far somewhat informal, as to how 
many persons occupy their houses. 
To most people such enquiries are 
rather disturbing, and point to a 
further and unwelcome infraction of 


the time-honoured principle ‘‘An 
Englishman’s house is his castle.’’ 


Nearly every house affording a reason- 
able degree of comfort and conveni- 
ence has a room or two that is not in 
use, at least in a manner likely to 
convince minor and more or less 
amateur official seekers after housing 
space. What is apparently, to an 
outsider, an empty and unused room 
or floor may be of the utmost utility 
as a spare room for an occasional guest, 
or in case of illness, or, in fact, for a 
thousand and one purposes. During or 
just after the drastic air raids in the last 
four vears most people were glad to 
give shelter to those who had been 
deprived of their homes. Happily that 
particular urgency seems to be done 
with at last, and, soon it may be hoped, 
hundreds of thousands of refugee 
aliens will be repatriated. In that way 
a vast amount of house-room will by 
available. If the mode of use of houses 
in normal use is to be challenged a 
logical step might be to compel occu- 
piers to state whether residence in 
London is essential for business 
reasons. A test on those lines would 
reveal that there is a vast number of 
residents who could be just as con- 
veniently housed anywhere in the 
kingdom, and that many of them are 
lavishly provided with large houses 
containing many unused rooms. In 
pointing out this fact a critic must not 
be assumed to concede one iota of 
any real right to make such investiga- 
tions or to introduce strangers to 
occupy so-called surplus accommoda- 
tion. The true and ultimate remedy 
for the lack of house-room is to provide 
more dwellings. ARBITER. 
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DON'T GET WILD-GET WILDER! 


Hasty words ... lost tempers and vital 

hours dealing with an acre or two of 

stubble... 

work! This could never have happened 

if he’d used the WILDER “ PITCH- 

POLE,’’ the Combine Cultivator for 
Grass and Arable. 


ordinarily a few minutes 


JOHN WILDER LTD., 


TEL.: READING 3204 


READING 


Write for details about the new Cutlift Model C7U. It cuts and 


collects Kale in one operation. 










POWER IN 
THE LAND 
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Author of ‘‘ Lessons of My 
Life” (18th Thous) 
THE RT. HON. 


LORD 
VANSITTART 


P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.Litt., LL.D 
BONES OF CONTENTION 


This well-known author gives another contro- 
versial record of political opinions and experi- 
ences, and delves into matters that need venti- 
lation and discussion 10/6 





Author of “A Foreigner in 
China ”’ 


M. GREEN 


THE STORY OF 
CHINA’S REVOLUTION 


Public Opinion: ‘Those who want a compact, 
concise and comprehensive view of China should 
read Mr. Green’s book. Whether he is writing 
of persons or of movements there are elements 
of reliability and judgment which carry con- 
viction 

With 17 illustrations 18/- 





Author of “Georgian Portraits”’ 


PERCY COLSON 


CLOSE OF AN ERA 


Sunday Times: ‘“‘A very adequate piece of social 
reconstruction It is of permanent value and 
interest ’’ James Agate: ‘‘Full of good things ”’ 
With 4 illustrations 16/- 





Author of ‘‘ Wavell in the 
Middle East” (4th Imp.) 


MAJOR-GENERAL 


H. ROWAN- 
ROBINSON 


C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
FROM TUNISIA TO 
NORMANDY 


Daily Telegraph : *‘ General Rowan-Robinson is a 
soldier of very wide experience, endowed with a 
heaven-sent capacity to marshal facts ’’ 

With frontispiece and 14 maps Now Ready 15/- 





The Story of an Epic Escape 


SOUTH FROM 
CORREGIDOR 


Lt.-Com. JOHN MORRILL, U.S.N. 
and PETE MARTIN 


This is the story of the last flaming days of 
Corregidor, and of the epic escape of eighteen 
Navy men in a 36-foot boat through thousands 
of miles of Jap-infested seas 12/6 





Published in aid of the 
Greek Red Cross 


THE GLORY 


THAT IS 


GREECE 


Edited and compiled by 
HILDA HUGHES 


A selection of contributions from scholars, 
novelists, travellers and others—a gesture of 
homage to the Greece of past centuries and 
to-day. Illustrated 15]- 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co. (Publishers) Ltd 
Largest of Book Publishers 





NEW BOOKS 
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A CHILD’S-EYE 
VIEW 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


IR OSBERT SITWELL pro- 
poses to write four volumes 
about the Sitwell family, and 
the first of these is published 
by Macmillan under the title Left 
Hand, Right Hand (15s.).  Palmists 
believe, Sir Osbert explains, that “the 
lines of the left hand are incised 
inalterably at birth, while those of 


the rest of the year at Scarborough, 
and it will be plain to anyone who 
reads these pages that this division 
of life into the rural and marine-urban 
was of importance in the development 
of the child’s personality. 

In this first volume, parents and 
other adult relatives have the pro- 
perties and proportions of fairies, 
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LEFT HAND, RIGHT HAND. 


By Sir Osbert Sitwell 


(Macmillan, |5s.) 


THE SUN 


IN THE SANDS. 


By Henry Williamson 


(Faber, 8s. 6d.) 


TIME MUST HAVE A STOP. 


By Aldous Huxley 


(Chatto and Windus, 9s. 6d.) 
ADPADAAAAAAAAABAAAAAAAAAAAN 


the right hand are modified by our 
actions and environment, the life we 
lead,’’ and as his long work will deal 
with hereditary as well as contem- 
porary influences, he has embodied 
this notion in his title, without accept- 
ing ‘‘the childish boundaries of 
chiromancy.”’ 


FROM JOHN O’ GAUNT 

I do not propose here to set down 
the remoter ramifications of the Sitwell 
ancestry. Suffice it to say that it is 
awe-inspiring, as this one extract 
shows. “The other link resides in the 
fact that Katherine Swynford, our 
ancestress, was the sister of Philippa, 
Chaucer's wife. They were the daugh- 
ters of Payne Rouelt or Roet, whom 
some authorities hold to have been a 
Herald, seeing in “ Payne” a corrup- 
tion of Paon or Peacock. Chaucer 
himself was in the household of John 
of Gaunt, whose marriage to Katherine 
was legitimated by Act of Parliament 
on the condition that their descen- 
dants should not occupy the throne. 
From them, however, was descended, 
it is said, every monarch who reigned 
in Europe in 1914, except the King 
of Spain. Moreover, the Tudor claim 
to the throne of England was based 
expressly on this ancestry.” 

Most readers of the book, I think, 
will be more interested in the con- 
temporary, right-hand, aspect, in 
those matters which the author par- 
ticipated in, and those persons whom 
he observed. It is on record that bells 
rocked the steeples of Scarborough 
on the occasion of his birth and that 
he was born “‘healthy, lively, compact 
and plump—also pretty.” 

The bell-ringing, Sir Osbert 
admits, had nothing to do with infant 
merit or virtue; it took place because 
his father was member for Scarborough 

~a fact which was to have a con- 
siderable influence on the child’s life. 
The family home was Renishaw, a 
great country house in Derbyshire, 
apocalyptically drawn for this volume 
in a number of pictures by Mr. John 
Piper; and one imagines, from what 
one reads of him here, that Sir Osbert’s 
father, a recluse with a grandiose 
taste in the manipulation of landscape, 
would have contented himself with 
Renishaw and the indulgence of his 
fantasy, had he not been member for 
Scarborough. 

As it was, Sir Osbert and his 
brother and sister for the most part 
spent their Summers at Renishaw and 





ogres and other beings that do not 
fully belong to the comradeship of 
daily life. A mother is something that 
comes in smelling of musk to say good- 
night; a father is a Presence to which 
one may be summoned either for 
admonition or for praise. For human 
companionship in the true sense of 
the word there are the servants. Some 
of the happiest of Sir Osbert’s pages 
are those which reproduce for us this 
relationship between himself and the 
servants of the family. 

“‘Parents were aware,’ he writes, 
“that the child would be a nuisance, 
and a whole hedge of servants, in 
addition to the complex guardianship 
of nursery and _ schoolroom, was 
necessary, not so much to aid the 
infant as to screen him off from his 
father and mother, except on such 
occasions as he could be used by them 
as adjunct, toy or decoration. Thus, 
in a subtle way, children and servants 
often found themselves in league 
against grown-ups and employers.”’ 


PANTRY WISDOM 

He shows us how this state of 
affairs worked out in practice, and 
especially pleasing is the record of his 
alliance with, Henry Moat, a pantry- 
man, who later became and remained 
for many years the Sitwell butler: a 
person of individuality and indepen- 
dence, ever ready to hold his own 
against his “‘ betters.’’ Sir Osbert says : 
“Certainly I learnt more, far more, 
from talking to Henry and Pare in 
the pantry, from their instinctive 
wisdom and humour, than from more 
academic sources’’; and he quotes 
from a letter which Henry wrote to 
him in 1938 recalling old days and how 
“if you or Master Sachie wanted to 
know anything about things on the 
earth, the sea, under the earth or in 
the air above, you generally came to 
me, even when you had a tutor, and 
often the tutors came too.” 

Certainly Henry appears to have 
been an anchor into solid earth, pre- 
venting too much drag and wash. 

When this first volume ends, the 
author is still a child; and it is a merit 
of the book that we feel, on the whole, 
that the observation has been a child’s, 
instinctive, not ‘‘touched up”’ by the 
emotions and thoughts of later age. 
Near in time as the social atmosphere 
is, it is, through the catastrophic rush 
of events, removed from that of to-day 
as effectually as though we were 
looking across a gulf of centuries. It 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS says: “I regard it as 
one of the fortunate experiences of my life that | 
should have met F. Matthias Alexander «at a time 
when I had been suffering physically for many years. 
There can be no doubt as to the value of his technique 
judged by the practical results which I have myself 





experienced. It is well-nigh impossible for a layman 
to describe the effects which make themselves felt 
slowly and gradually as the practice continues 
Instead of feeling one’s body to be an aggregation of 
ill-fitting parts, full of frictions and decdweights 
pulling this way and that so as to render mvve exist- 
ence in itself exhausting, the body becom: a co- 
ordinated and living whole, composed of w.'|-fitting 
and truly articulated parts. It is the « ference 
between chaos and order and so between i!/xess and 
good health.” 

Works by F. Matthias Ale» .nder 
i emmentll 

THE USE OF THE SE 
Here he describes the evolution of his t- :nique, 
and we learn the full meaning and impo ‘nce of 
the way in which we use ourselves int uality 
of our lives. If that use is bad it is show » have 
a constantly detrimental influence upon realth 
and efficiency. net. 

CONSTRUCTIVE 

CONSCIOUS CONTRO 

OF THE INDIVIDUA' 
A volume crammed full of provocative re tions. 
Actual procedures are set forth to illu te, the 
technique of Alexander’s constructive scious 
control. 10s, |. net. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
CONSTANT IN LIVIN 














In this latest book Alexander brings the velop 
ment of his work and its universal im ations 
up to date and, for the first time, publis some 
of the more remarkable case histories in ich" 
improvement of the use of the self has sulted 
in the disappearance of serious diseases, - 
A NEW WAY OF LIFE, by Michael M + (64, 
by post 7d.), is an excellent introduction to © :¢ wor 





of Alexander. 


CHATERSON « 
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Burbank, Bernet Lane, Elstree, He's. 
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j is a good thing that one who knew it 
through the most intimate habits of 


should not only have resolved 


work is before us, it should have great 


' value to the social historian as well 


as to the lover of humane letters. 


MMENCING AUTHOR 

-- Henry Williamson’s The Sun 
inds (Faber, 8s. 6d.) is the story 
wn life from the close of the 
las r up to 1924. He wrote it in 


19% , America, and an American 
pu x thought it ‘‘dated.’’ So it 
Wi away till now. 


Williamson describes it as 

ry of a young man from the 

war -piring to the vision of a new 
wi ind seeking clarity beyond the 
ol ons of human emotions.”” We 
be vith the young man leaving 
iC ind going down to Devon 
He is convinced that he 
he keys of truth. ‘‘ Nobody 
ul ood: only one man in the 
W realised the utter falseness of 
e That man was himself, and 
I s not held back by diffidence. 
H st book had been accepted by 
a isher, and any chance encounter 
is journey into Devon was 
\ o introduce himself not merely 
a .uthor but as an author who was 
g to matter. ‘‘Before he left I 
I aken his name and address 
id promised to send him an 


} 
I 
t e. 
I 


i ved copy of the first edition of 
n vel, which, I insisted, would 
b ie in time valuable.’’ This was 
to. casual wayfarer who picked him 
up «iter a bicycle spill. ‘I talked 
at the surety of my future fame 


f ver half an hour.”’ This was to a 
res curant keeper from whom he had 


ht a meal. 

We accompany Mr. Williamson 
int Devon, remain with him 
while he writes a book or two there, 
go up to town now and then to attend 


literary parties—those most dreary 
of functions—with an enthusiasm 
which no doubt time has cured; visit 
friends here and there about the 
country; and end up with a preten- 
tious clutch of young literary “hear- 
ties’ being noisy in the Pyrenees. 

I thought it a naive production, 
interesting only because it shows from 
what a crude chrysalis Mr. Williamson 
emerged to be the good writer he is. 


FLESH AND SPIRIT 
“The only hope for the world of 
time lies in being constantly drenched 
by that which lies beyond time.” 
“The divine Ground is a timeless 
reality. Seek it first, and all the rest— 
everything from an adequate inter- 
pretation of life to a release from 
compulsory self-destruction—will be 
added.” We may call these two sen- 
tences from Mr. Aldous Huxley’s novel 
Time Must Have a Stop (Chatto and 
Windus, 9s. 6d.) the text upon which 
he bases his sermon. 
Mr. Huxley’s “‘line’’ in these days 
is what is called ‘‘non-attachment.” 
The exponent of non-attachment in 
t novel is Bruno Rontini; and 
Bruno, talking to Sebastian Barnack, 
tl. young poet-hero, who is, naturally, 
m ch addicted to words, reminds him : 
“he Gospel of Poetry. ‘In the begin- 
; were the words, and the words 
e with God, and the words were 
’ Here endeth the first, last, and 
’ lesson.”’ But, as I see it, Bruno 
/ wrong about that, for the lesson 
“. not end there. It went on: ‘‘And 
word was made flesh and dwelt 
ng us.”’ We have to reckon with 
flesh as well as the word: the 
eme task before mankind is not 


s-on-¢s8 


nem 
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to have spirit non-attached to flesh 
but to discover the means by which 
this indissoluble pair may reside in 
the right proportions. 

It is Mr. Huxley’s loathing of the 
flesh and all its ways that has driven 
him to “non-attachment”’ to the 
things of the flesh. He fears the flesh 
with a fear like that of a child for the 
dark: a fear that populates the dark 
with monsters of its own creation. 
In this book, as in so many by Mr. 
Huxley, “the flesh’’ is portrayed for 
us with all the smacking indecencies 
that some of the Flemish painters 
piled up for the confusion of St. 
Anthony. Under the fairest appear- 
ance lurks corruption. The beautiful 
Mrs. Thwale, whom Sebastian meets 
at his uncle’s palace in Florence, not 
only seduces him but makes him 
reflect that they had been like ‘twin 
cannibals in Bedlam. The phrase 
came to him as he was examining the 
red and livid marks of teeth on his 


” 


arm. 


SWIFT’S ATTITUDE 


It is this perversion of ‘‘ the flesh”’ 
that Mr. Huxley ponders upon like a 
night-haunted child, and it is this 
perversion that he represents unceas- 
ingly as the normal and calls upon us 
to flee from, as though all flesh were 
cancer and every verdant hill a scorch- 
ing volcano. Mr. Huxley’s is the 
attitude of Swift: there seems to be 
a biological inhibition in him which 
causes him to deny one half of the 
validity of human nature. His plea 
that we should be“ constantly drenched 
by that which lies beyond time’”’ was 
never more necessary than it is to-day; 
but a rose which is drenched each 
morning by the dew is a rose none the 
less, subject to time’s vicissitudes 
even as we are. To turn upon it with 
morose savagery because occasionally 
a rose has a worm at its heart, to tell 
it to be ‘‘non-attached”’ to stem and 
root and earth: well, this is to forget 
that a rose is beauty made flesh, 
even as in men the word is made 
flesh, with all the consequences of that 
incarnation. 
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TOMATOES AND CUCUMBERS 


OOKS which emanate from re- 
search stations are usually so 
highly technical that their value is 
limited to persons who already know 
a good deal about the subject. In 
one recently published, Tomato and 
Cucumber Culture (Collingridge, 5s.), 
by A. A. Richards, the opposite is the 
case, for though the author has been 
carrying out the cultural side of the 
experiments at the Cheshunt Research 
Station, he offers readers all the know- 
ledge which his unique position has 
allowed him to acquire, ina very simple 
and practical manner. 

The book is written primarily for 
the amateur, but the author does not 
lose sight of the fact that the facilities 
in most gardens are limited ; thus he 
does not suggest the impossible. The 
tomato is temperamental and is ready 
to fall into trouble easily, so the author 
suggests to the reader that he must 
anticipate trouble and then avoid it 
by at least making a clean start. 

Soil preparation is so important 
that a good deal is told about simple 
sterilisation, aeration, drainage and 
moisture content as a preliminary to 
planting, while the whole detailed 
culture from the sowing of the seed 
to the picking of the fruit is given in 
simple and instructive language— 
always with the ring of authority. 

Pests and diseases are clearly 
defined and the control methods given 
are those well within the scope of the 
amateur. 

It is the best book written on the 
subject since the war. J.s.D. 
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“But I’m not building a hangar for a 
stratosphere plane’ says the Architect — 
‘!’m just converting an old Sussex 


> 


farmhouse... 


Calm yourself, my dear sir, you are of course perfectly right in what you say. 
The only reason we show our giant hangar doors in some of our advertise- 
ments is to illustrate our ESAVIAN principle—apart from the fact that 
we’re rather proud of them and that they make not unimpressive pictures, 
don’t you think ? 

Naturally, you are concerned with the doors for that garage you are 
converting from the stone barn with its flint studs. 

The Esavian principle is suitable for every kind of garage door, from the 
small one fitted to the private garage to the gargantuan maw that swallows 
fifty double-deckers for supper. 

In fact, as they put it so charmingly in advertisements—for simplicity, ease 
of movement and reliability, the Esavian door cannot be beaten. 


rue LED AAW TARE peincioce 


FOR FOLDING DOORS AND WINDOWS 


ESAVIAN LIMITED, STEVENAGE, HERTS. Telephone : STEVENAGE 500 
181 High Holborn, Londan, W.C.1. Tel. : Holborn 9116 and 
101 Wellington Street Glasgow, C.2. Tel.: Central 2369 
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| SOUTHEY Jack Simmons 


Jack Simmons the distinguished young 
Oxford scholar, has written the first 
full length study of Southey, revealing 
the intimate relationship between him 
and his fellow “lake poets ” 
Illustrated 


FOUR PORTRAITS 
Peter Quennell 


Studies of the Eighteenth Century. Mr. 
Quennell gives a picture of the second 
half of the Eighteenth Century, and 
defines the contribution it made to 
English civilisation May 12s. 6d. 


LONG RANGE DESERT 


GROUP W, B. Kennedy Shaw 
“The L.R.D.G., represented in the 
highest degree that spirit of Elizabethan 
adventure which has characterised a 
united Empire in this war ”— The 
Sunday Times 12s. 6d. 


BEYOND THE CHINDWIN 


Bernard Fergusson 
This is the story of the column which 
the author led in the late General 
Wingate’s expedition into Burma 
behind the Japanese lines in the early 


months of 1943 April 26 10s. 6d. 
COLLINS 





12s. 6d. 
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polity 


Creton sutlor 


in shining black chip straw with a; 
aquamarine shirt box-pleated in front anc 
fastening down the back. Miss Lucy 


* Nigh crowned 


navy crochet straw with mushroom bri 
and striped ribbon. Strassner 


© Beret 
in plaited navy straw with a headbanc 
and curled white feathers. Erik 








PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY 
DERMOT 
CONOLLY 


© Borer 





igh toques and caps, and mushroom brims require the hair . vept 
up at the back or neat and short and swept across. A mane 0! alr, 
or even a page-boy roll, spoils the line completely. Tams and ' _rets 
can be worn equally with an upswept coiffure or with a sma_ roll 
on the nape of the neck, but they are about the only hat _ vles 
for this Summer that can. 

The hats are definitely becoming. They look much hc vier 
than the sailors we have become accustomed to and the « arse 
chip and crochet straws in which they are made give an impc <ant 
look to brims that are actually quite small. Some smallish bc ters 
MiGh-e eowned with oval, dented crowns in soft coarse chip straw are very fet ing 

in cyclamen or ice blue with the brims rolled up each side anc 1eat 
bands of black corded ribbon. So are bonnets that lie flat a; inst 
















ALETY reigns among the milliners. The straws for this the back of the head rising to an arch over the brow. These bo :ets 
Summer are brightly coloured, trimmed with flowers, are enchanting made in straw, tulle, and trimmed with ribbon and 
exuberant feathers and ribbons. Crowns are larger, often flowers, worn with plain tailored coats or dresses with deep rou led 
domed, brims wider, the line altered. Nothing could look — yokes. Some, in ribbon, have the back hair left uncovered, the 

more different from the shallow sailors tipped well forward with a arch of the brim being held on by a circle of ribbon crossing vel 
roll of hair on the nape of the neck that we have been used to for at the back. They are afternoon and evening hats, smart with p ints 


sv long. These new hats lie flat against the head at the back or | or dark dinner dresses and suits and require a smooth flat ead 


perch four-square on top. The bonnet-shaped hats and turbans, the of hair with nothing whatsoever protruding below the ri bon 
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MATERIALS 











IAN \[EREDITH LTD. (Wholesale) 29, BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 





Old Silver 





ed Several lovely pieces from our collection 





he of Antique Jewellery 7 Silhouette - de - Luxe Model Suit, 

“' BH (Top ft) Flexible Bracelet, 64 Gns. (Top right) Attractive Collarette, 14 Gns. exclusive to Bon Marché in Liverpool 
ts (C’ ec) Seal Fob for tailormades, 94 Gns. (Bottom left) Pretty Necklet, 74 Gns. 
d (Bottom right) Brooch of Silver and Semi-precious Stones, 10 Gns. 
oi DE NHAM & FREEBODY, WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.| CHURCH STREET * LIVERPOOL | 
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circlets. And the demure mushroom brims 
tend to hide all the hair. 

The fullest skirts for years are shown 
on coats and Summer dresses in the Hartnell 
and Strassner collections. Mr. Hartnell 
makes an oyster-colour tweed coat, as full 
in front as it can well be with the godets 
springing out from a neat little waist. The 
armholes of the coat are big and there is a 
turndown collar which can be worn open as 
well. The back is comparatively plain with 
darts keeping it snug at the waist. The 
material has a herring-bone pattern in the 
weave, is a soft, light tweed and the swinging 
hemline is very dashing. 


TRASSNER shows some charming jumper 
suits in suiting with soft dressmaker 
jackets over them, both with three-quarter 
sleeves. Waists are well nipped in and the 
skirt of the dress flared with lemon yellow | 
inlet on the square yoke. A very full skirt ~ 
is shown on a charming print which has 
pleated godets in front set closely together 
and a plain back cut on the cross. The small sleeves are draped and 
the soft folded bodice ties under the chin. This dress is in jade green 
crépe-de-chine polka-dotted in white, and the skirt is nearly as full as 
as that of a skirt dancer of the Maud Allan period. A long printed 
crépe dinner dress has a skirt flared in front to fall in gently flowing 
lines. The print is lovely, large black and white blossoms, foliage and 
lemons, climbing all over a white ground. The dress has tiny sleeves 
and a deep draped waistband in front that fits it closely to the figure. 
Strassner, as always, shows an elegant black town suit, one of those 
deceptive suits that look absolutely plain, but are actually full of 
subtle geometric seaming and inlet bands. These sections can be 


Heart clips and chain bracelet in gold metal. 
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worked in either grosgrain or the heavy Jack 
satin such as men use for the revers of heir 
dress clothes with the main part of the suit 
in black face-cloth, or in two kinds of . ‘ack 
woollen material; a satin-smooth su face 
with a rougher. 

Charming blouses are shown wit all 
the Summer suits. They were pretty 
year but look even fresher and more fen 
this season. The tailor-mades in 
smooth suitings have shirts with long s/ 
and link cuffs like a man’s showing 1; nch 
below. These are made in striped c ‘ton 
shirtings with turndown, stiffened colle <, or 
in chalk-white rayons, some plain, hers 
with a narrow rib like a twill or ; gué, 
They are very smart with their box-p ited 
fronts below a shallow yoke, or wit. the 
yoke pin-tucked and the rest plain, a style 
that is also shown in fine white and : istel 
lisse or in rayons as fine as a chiffon. B} uses 
in heavier moss-crépes can look very chic 
with a back fastening and a_ box-pl: ated 
front, or the front may be serrated «own 
each side of a broad central box pleat. Miss Lucy is making 
these back-fastening shirts in pale turquoise blue, in peart 
grey, in chalk-white, in heavy pure silk Shantung, in crépes 
of a canvas weave or with a pebble surface. Pure silk shirts 
at Fortnum’s have short sleeves, narrow neck bands and a 
bow tie. 

At Ships’s they are making shirts from the squares printed 
with Topolski drawings—cyclamen and orchid with black and 
salmon pink and gold with sepia. Sleeves are plain and the 
etched pattern is used for the front. The blouses are most 
effective. P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 


Ships 








(in a closed envelope) must reach 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
“Crossword No. 795, Country Lire, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, April 26, 1945. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


ACROSS. 


C R O S S \ ‘ O R D N oO . 4 9 5 1. Part of the silver setting for this precious stone 


(7, 7) 
. Vehicle with nothing on (7) 
. Place in which to keep a watch (7) 
11. A deadly sin that is the fashion (4) 
. A rule of cricket? (5) 


Solutions 








JACK GILBEY 


THE CATHOLIC POET 





. Breeze (4) 
. Try, daw, to be showy (6) 
. Tents in a ship (6) 
. At this pace a harrier would be no hurrier (7) 
. If you were to put your foot in it you might 
be in the soup (6) 
3. Red don, about turn ! (6) 
5. Junior thought it was a sight of land (4 
. A hundred and the remainder ma 
summit (5) 
. Motorists’ airy support for revolution: 
. A murder in a new way (7) 
33. “‘The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet Ps 
—Shelley 


. Somersaults in the orchard? (5, 9) 


DOWN. 


. Senior wranglers in politics (5, 9) 
. City that produces low gags (7) 
3. It may make a mouldy impression (4 
. Near (5) 
5. A game in both Alma and Sebastopol 
3. “‘Oh for a book and a shady “s 
—John Wilsc 
. Inescapable quality of the autobiogra: 
. N.C.O.s with a baton in their knapsac! 
3. Discourse—in the headmaster’s study 





) 
5. Call to a meeting (5) 
3. He works by playing (5) 
. That comes from a sally on the enen 
. One who can break the Fifth Comma 





(3) 
. The farm-yard terrier’s grip (3, 4) 





. No moonshine about this ! (7) 
27. The time-keeper returns (5) 





(Mr., Mrs., ete.) 
Address 


. Go wool-gathering (5) 
. Spoken in the midst of immorality (4 
. Singular song (4) 











SOLUTION TO No. 794. 


BURNS OATES 








The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of April 13, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Back benchers; 9, Extricate; 10, Fence; 11, Stride; 
12, Waitress; 13, Dapper; 15, Acid test; 18, Pressman; 19, Snap up; 
21, Upstarts; 23, Tether; 26, Ennui; 27, Christmas; 28, Supernatural. 
DOWN.—1, Blessed; 2, Cater; 3, Blindness; 4, Near; 5, Hierarch; 
6, Refit; 7, Deep set; 8, Kneedeep; 14, Pleasant; 16, Dinner set; 17, 
Particle; 18, Prudent; 20, Parasol; 22, Adieu; 24, Homer; 25, Bran. 


The winner of Crossword No. 7£3 
Mr. J. Heneage, 
2, The Grove, Uplands, 


Swansea. 





